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Fundamentally  Pennsylvania  differs  from  all  the  otlier  states  in  its 
political  constitution  and  in  the  elements  which  made  up  its  popula- 
tion. In  its  physical  features  also,  it  differs  from  most  of  the  other 
states  and  these  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  development  of  our 
commonwealth.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  look  at  these  three 
points  in  order  to  understand  the  situation  which  we  find  to-day. 

Most  of  the  colonies  were  formed  by  companies  which  secured  cer- 
tain rights  from  the  king  and  by  whom  the  affairs  were  directed.  The 
colonists  were  of  one  race,  one  language,  one  social  class,  one  political 
idea,  frequentlj^  from  one  eommmiity,  and  above  all,  of  one  theo- 
logical dogma.  They  were  homogenous.  They  thought  alike — indeed, 
they  took  great  care  that  there  should  be  no  variety  in  this.  When 
they  talked  among  themselves  about  the  past  they  were  sure  of  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  listeners  because  the  scenes  and  people  and 
events  referred  to  were  matters  of  common  knowledge,  and  when  they 
talked  about  the  future  they  were  also  sure  of  sympathetic  listeners 
because  they  were  all  looking  forward  to  the  same  goal. 

In  Pennsylvania  everything  was  different.  Here  this  great  tract  of 
forty-five  thousand  square  miles  was  the  private  estate  of  William 
Penn.    Not  only  could  he  do  as  he  pleased  with  it  in  the  sense  in 


which  any  landowner  eonld,  but  with  the  land  the  king  gave  him 
ahnost  sovereign  power,  even  to  making  war.  The  only  reservations 
were  that  Parliament  might  levy  taxes  and  the  king  had  the  right 
of  veto.  "With  a  broad-mindedness  remarkable  for  those  days,  Penn 
decided  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  to  the  right  of  worship 
nor  that  of  thinking.  We  are  not  to  think  of  this  as  religious  free- 
dom. It  was  rather  toleration  under  another  name.  No  one  but  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  allowed  to  vote,  so  the  fact  of 
a  ditferenee  of  religious  belief  deprived  a  man  of  his  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen. He  might  worship  as  he  pleased  but  he  was  not  a  real  citizen 
unless  he  was  a  Friend. 

Even  this,  however,  was  an  advance  over  what  existed  in  other 
places  and  many  who  were  suffering  persecution  were  thus  attracted 
to  Pennsylvania  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  population  of  this 
colony  exceeded  that  of  any  other.  Among  the  settlers  we  find  Eng- 
lishmen, Germans,  Welshmen  and  Scotch-Irish,  not  to  mention  the 
Swedes,  who  were  here  when  Penn  arrived.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
Welsh  located  along  the  hills  nortliwest  of  Philadelphia,  in  what  is 
now  adjoining  parts  of  Delaware,  Chester  and  Montgomery  counties. 
Beyond  them  came  the  various  sects  of  the  Germans  and  on  the  fron- 
tier were  the  Scotch-Ii-ish. 

Here  we  have  at  least  four  races  and  nationalities  represented. 
There  were  differences  in  langixage,  social  and  political  ideas,  habits 
of  thought  and  national  characteristics.  These  elements  had  nothing 
in  common  either  in  the  past,  present  or  future.  The  nearest  approach 
to  any  common  tliought  was  the  desire  of  each  one  to  be  let  alone  in 
order  that  it  might  accomplish  its  own  purpose.  Of  the  above  dif- 
ferences the  one  hardest  to  overcome  was  that  of  language,  but  that 
was  not  insurmountable,  for  we  find  that  the  Swedes  and  Welsh 
amalgamated  with  the  English  with  little  difficulty  and  quickly  dis- 
appeared as  separate  elements.  It  is  true  that  the  German  has  per- 
sisted to  the  present,  but  this  has  been  due  to  another  difference  which 
has  had  more  influence  on  the  development  of  our  society  than  any 
other.  This  was  the  difference  in  theological  ideas.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lutherans,  the  Presbyterians, 
and  at  least  half  a  dozen  German  sects  were  represented.  There  was 
a  certain  strain  of  mysticism  in  the  tenets  of  the  various  German 
sects  which  harmonized  with  similar  tenets  of  the  Quakers,  and  led 
to  a  feeling  of  sympathy  that  prevented  trouble.    But  between  the 
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Quakers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Church  of  England  people  and 
the  Scotch-Irish  on  the  other  there  was  plenty  of  trouble. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  social  and  political  positions  of  the 
Quakers  and  the  Church  of  England  people  were  reversed  on  this 
side;  that  while  the  churchman  was  the  ruler  on  the  other  side  and 
the  Quaker  was  tolerated,  here  the  Quaker  was  the  ruler  and  the 
churchman  was  tolerated,  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature 
will  enable  us  to  see  that  in  this  reversal  was  the  cause  for  much 
friction.  Had  these  two  classes  lived  in  separate  communities,  the 
change  might  not  have  been  so  noticeable,  but  living  in  the  same 
towTi,  in  constant  association  with  each  other,  there  was  sure  to  be 
trouble.  We  find  the  churchmen  repeatedly  complaining  to  the  king 
and  trying  to  have  Penn's  charter  revoked  and  the  Quakers  deposed 
from  authority. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  feeling  very  akin  to  hatred 
was  engendered  which  required  many  years  to  dispel. 

That  the  differences  between  the  German  settlers  and  the  English 
should  have  persisted  as  they  have  to  the  present  is  due  rather  to  the 
theological  differences  than  any  others.  These  people  were  divided 
into  several  sects,  some  of  them  with  peculiar  social  customs  resulting 
from  the  theological  ideas.  They  separated  themselves  from  the 
other  settlers  and  adopted  farming  as  their  vocation.  In  some  cases 
their  peciiliar  beliefs  and  in  some  a  special  garb  separated  them 
fvirther  and  the  fact  that  others  spoke  slightingly  of  them  led  them 
to  become  more  clannish.  Thus  they  were  cut  off  from  mingling 
Avith  others  and  were  kept  from  amalgamating  with  those  around  them. 

The  Scotch-Irish,  who  were  neither  Scotch  nor  Irish,  but  descend- 
ants of  Englishmen  who  had  emigrated  to  the  low  lands  of  Scotland 
and  later  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  were  a  hardy,  adventurous  race 
who  found  in  Pennsylvania  just  the  kind  of  life  to  suit  them.  They 
preferred  the  activity  and  danger  of  the  frontier  and  settled  beyond 
the  Germans,  between  them  and  the  Indians.  Their  temperament 
led  them  to  act  first  and  think  about  it  afterwards.  They  were 
Calvinists  in  theology  and  hearty  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  elec- 
tion and  predestination.  To  them  the  Indians  were  heathen  and  as 
such  under  the  curse  of  God.  They  occupied  land  which  the  white 
people  wanted  and  as  they  were  heathen  they  must  give  way.  These 
settlers  had  no  sympathy  with  Penn 's  idea  that  the  Indian  was  a  man 
and  should  be  treated  as  one.  That  the  red  man  owned  the  land  and 
must  be  paid  for  what  was  taken  was  preposterous.   When  the  settler 
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wanted  land  he  took  it  and,  unless  the  Indian  was  strong  enough  to 
drive  him  off,  he  stayed  there. 

The  result  of  this  attitude  was  that  the  frontiersmen  were  in  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  Indians  and  as  constantly  calling  on  the  authori- 
ties for  help.  This  did  not  always  come  and  then  there  was  trouble 
between  the  settlers  and  the  government  at  Philadelphia.  Sometimes 
this  trouble  became  very^  serious,  leading  to  acts  of  extreme  lawless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  frontiersmen.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  bitter- 
ness was  thus  engendered  between  the  people  in  the  frontier  counties 
and  those  in  and  around  Philadelphia  which  exists  even  to-day. 

The  last  of  the  discordant  elements  which  made  up  our  population 
were  the  Connecticut  claimants.  These  people  held  that  their  grant 
gave  them  the  land  between  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  Con- 
necticut as  far  as  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  would  include  the  northern 
part  of  our  state  and  as  they  found  the  Wyoming  valley  very  at- 
tractive they  proceeded  to  take  possession.  Refusing  to  acknowledge 
any  right  of  the  Pennsylvaiiia  authorities  they  even  took  up  arms  to 
defend  their  claims.  It  :  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  neither  side 
showed  any  inclination  to  listen  to  reason  and  that  there  was  \m- 
necessary  heat  manifested  in  the  struggle.  The  dispute  approached 
very  near  to  a  condition  of  war  with  all  which  that  involved.  At  one 
time  a  considerable  army  was  gathered  at  Sunbury  to  proceed  against 
the  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Here  again  was  a 
condition  well  calculated  to  leave  scars  which  would  be  a  long  tim(?  in 
healing.  ,  , 

This  hurried  summary  of  conditions  in  the  early  years  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will  give  some  idea  of  the  divisions  among  the  people 
and  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  unity  in  our  State  which  is  found 
even  to-day. 

This  division  has  been  aided  by  the  physical  features  of  our  State. 
No  other  State  has  so  nuich  beautiful  scenery  as  has  Pennsylvania. 
But  these  beautiful  mountains  and  valleys  and  rivers  mean  increased 
difficulty  of  intercourse  between  the  people.  Families  living  in  one 
valley  may  be  entirely  cut  off  from  others  only  a  few  miles  distant. 
These  barriers  have  prevented  the  growth  of  common  interests  with 
the  consequence  that  each  little  valley  contains  a  group  interested 
in  itself  but  not  interested  in  the  groups  in  adjoining  valleys. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a  laclv  of  State  pride.  The  people 
in  one  part  of  the  state  do  not  care  what  goes  on  in  the  other  parts. 
They  have  never  associated  together  and  are  not  acquainted  with 
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each  other  This  condition  is  passing  away  and  we  hope  it  will  socm 
be  gone.  Such  a  gathering  place  as  State  College  to  which  people 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  become  acquainted  and  form 
friendships  which  involve  correspondence  and  social  intercourse,  is 
a  o-reat  factor  m  this  welding  of  our  people  into  a  homogeneous  whole. 

Thus  one  result  of  that  broadness  of  view  shown  by  Penn  was 
to  introduce  confusion  and  trouble  into  the  Commonwealth.  Another 
result,  however,  was  to  attract  hither  those  who  were  not  wanted 
elsewhere  because  of  their  independence  of  thought.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  names  of  the  men  remarkable  for  scientific  knowledge 
whose  work  began  in  Pennsylvania. 

Franklin   (physics),  David  Rittenhouse  (mathematics).  Bartram 
(botany),  Wilson  and  Audubon  (ornithology),  and  Nuttall  (trees). 
These  were  not  all  Pennsylvania's  by  birth,  but  all  began  their  work 
in  our  Commonwealth  and  all  received  their  inspiration  here.  The 
reputation  of  the  state  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when 
Joseph  Priestly,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  found  that  his  ideas  were 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  people  of  England,  in  1794,  he  came  to 
Pennsylvania  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Northumberland.  The 
first  medical  book  published  in  America  was  written  by  Dr.  Cad- 
wallader  in  Philadelphia  and  issued  in  1740.    The  first  hospital  es- 
tablished in  America  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  in  1750.  Regular 
courses  in  medicine  were  started  in  Philadelphia  in  1762.    The  scien- 
tific spirit,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Pennsylvania  this  showed 
itself  in  a  passion  for  original  investigation,  was  so  strong  that  it 
was  possible  to  organize  a  society  for  its  encouragement  as  early 
a>s  1744.    This  was  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  is  still 
active  and  influential  is  such  matters. 

From  this  hasty  glance  we  can  see  how  far  in  advance  of  the  other 
colonies  this  broad  minded  policy  of  Penn  had  placed  our  Common- 
wealth. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  very  early  a 
realization  of  the  need  of  Iniowing  what  others  were  doing  and  think- 
ing. Hence  in  Philadelphia  was  organized  the  first  circulating 
library.  This  was  established  in  1731  by  a  numlier  of  gentlemen 
under  the  leadership  of  Franklin,  and  was  called  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  It  took  the  only  form  possible  in  those  days,  that  of 
a  stock  company.  Shares  of  stock  were  sold  to  raise  money  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  annual  dues  were  charged  for  its  maintenance. 
The  control  of  the  library  was  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  al- 
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though  others  were  allowed  to  borrow  books  if  they  would  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  annually  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  institution. 
Following  the  lead  of  Philadelphia,  the  people  in  Darby  a  few  years 
later  organized  the  Darby  Library  Company,  and  not  long  after 
Chester  followed  with  the  Library  Company  of  Chester.  Other  towns 
came  into  line  until  in  1763  the  writer  of  a  history  of  the  "Juliana 
Library"  of  Lancaster  was  able  to  say  that  nearly  every  towai  in  the 
colony  had  its  library.  Most  of  these  early  institutions  have  passed 
away,  leaving  little  physical  trace,  but  the  first  two  are  still  in  ex- 
istence and  doing  good  work.  The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
has  continued  on  the  lines  laid  down  hy  its  founders,  but  several  years 
ago  the  Library  Company  of  Darby  was  made  free  and  is  doing  a 
work  which  shows  itself  worthy  of  its  long  history.  Although  many 
of  the  earliest  libraries  have  gone  down,  others  were  started  and  there 
are  still  in  existence  a  number  which  were  started  before  1800.  Most 
of  these  followed  the  example  set  by  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  took  the  form  of  subscription  or  stock  company  li- 
braries. No  other  way  to  support  the  institution  was  thought  of  in 
those  days  and  for  a  long  time  it  accomplished  the  purpose  desired. 
It  was  not  considered  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  care  for 
the  education  of  the  people.  There  are  probabl.y  more  than  fifty 
such  libraries  in  existence  to-day.  None  of  them  are  doing  as  much 
for  the  community  as  they  should  but  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  those 
Avho  have  them  in  charge  that  more  could  be  done.  They  do  not  rea- 
lize that  the  small  charge  of  one  dollar  will  cut  ofi'  many  who  would 
be  glad  to  use  the  books  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  children,  who  cannot  pay  any  charge.  The  fee 
also  encourages  the  idea  that  the  institution  is  intended  for  the 
well-to-do  and  that  others  are  not  wanted.  Even  to-day  there  are 
many  people  who  seem  unable  to  think  of  free  libraries  supported 
by  all  the  community.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  time 
is  against  the  subscription  idea.  The  cry  to-day  is  not  not  only  for 
free  schools  and  free  libraries,  but  for  free  bridges  and  free  roads. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  this  is  socialism  and  that  it  has 
come  to  stay.  If  we  want  to  be  successful  we  must  recognize  this, 
whether  we  approve  or  not. 

Although  the  sixbscription  plan  was  first  in  the  field  and  in  gen- 
eral was  the  only  one  possible  there  was  early  in  the  movement  a 
hint  at  the  idea  of  free  libraries.  In  the  year  1742  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  left  his  library  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  used 


by  any  who  desired  to  do  so.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Friends 
Free  Library,  now  located  on  North  ]6th  Street,  in  Philadelphia. 
There  has  never  been  any  charge  made  for  the  use  of  the  books,  but 
whether  others  than  Friends  were  allowed  to  use  them  in  the  early 
days  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  It  was  free  to  all  as  far  back  as 
]835  and  had  been  for  some  time  previous. 

The  tirst  library  which  we  are  sure  was  free  from  the  beginning 
is  the  Apprentice's  Library  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  opened  in 
1820  for  the  benefit  of  the  apprentices  employed  in  the  industrial 
plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Delaware  river.  Although  es- 
tablished for  apprentices  it  is  free  to  all  and  has  done  a  great  work. 
Owing  to  changes  in  the  industrial  situation  the  institution  has  moved 
its  quarters  several  times,  and  is  now  located  on  Broad  street,  above 
Spring  Garden. 

In  1835  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  was  established  and  in 
1852  the  Pliiladelphia  City  Institute  library  came  into  existence. 
Both  of  these  are  still  doing  good  work. 

The  first  legal  recognition  of  free  libraries  came  in  3  86-1  with  the 
passage  of  a  law  authorizing  school  boards  to  accept  and  administer 
gifts  of  books,  money  or  other  property  for  free  library  purposes. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  effect  although  a  few  libraries 
were  established  in  connection  with  the  schools  between  1870  and 
1895.    None  of  these  libraries  have  amounted  to  very  much. 

In  1876  the  first  move  in  the  great  awakening  in  library  affairs 
was  taken.  In  that  year  a  number  of  the  leading  libraries  of  the 
United  States  met  at  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society's  rooms  and 
oi'ganized  the  American  Library  Association.  There  were  only  a  few 
present  at  that  meeting  but  at  that  time  there  were  comparativelj^ 
few  libraries.  In  the  whole  country  there  were  only  about  sixty  free 
libraries  with  more  than  12,000  volumes  and  in  Pennsylvania  there 
were  none. 

The  real  free  library  movement  began  in  our  State  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  in  1887. 
This  was  founded  by  bequest  and  is  supported  entirely  by  the  in- 
come from  an  endowment.  Fortunately  the  attention  of  the  trustees 
was  turned  to  Miss  Hannah  P.  James,  than  whom  a  better  organizer 
could  not  have  been  found,  and  her  high  ideals  of  library  service  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  phases  of  the  work  there.  Two  years  later  the  librar- 
ies in  Braddoek  and  Scranton  were  founded — the  first  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  the  later  by  the  city  of  Scranton,  in  connection  with 
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^Ir.  John  James  Albright,  a  former  resident.  Mr.  Albright  offered 
to  present  a  building  on  condition  that  the  city  maintain  the  insti- 
tution afterward.  In  order  to  enable  the  city  to  undertake  this  a  law 
was  passed  in  the  session  of  1889.  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
was  started  in  1891  by  a  provision  in  the  will  of  George  S.  Pepper, 
Esq.,  and  was  lat'Cr  taken  over  by  the  city  in  1894.  Following 
these  examples  other  cities  came  into  line  until  now  we  have  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  free  libraries  in  our  State.  Almost  all 
of  these  are  live  institutions  which  are  having  a  positive  influence  for 
good  on  the  connnunities  wliich  they  serve.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  those  libraries  which  are  most  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  school  boards  are  thost?  which  are  giving  least  return  to  the 
community. 

The  stimulus  which  came  to  the  library  movement  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Carnegie  has  not  been  greatly  felt  in  our  State,  al- 
though it  was  here  that  he  began  his  benefactions.  His  first  gift  was  to 
Braddoclv  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  library  with  those  at  Home- 
stead, Duquesne  and  Carnegie,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  truly 
called  Carnegie  Libraries.  In  these  cases,  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  not  only 
the  building,  but  also  tlio  money  with  which  they  are  maintained.  In 
his  next  gift,  that  to  Allegheny  City,  in  1890,  he  changed  his  policy 
to  the  one  which  he  has  followed  since.  Here  he  called  on  the  city 
to  support  the  library  after  he  had  given  the  building,  but  in  this 
case  the  control  is  in  the  hands  of  Councils  and  is  exercised  by  a 
committee  of  that  body.  ' 

In  1895  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  was  ■established  by 
agreement  between  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  city.  Ihider  the  leadershi]> 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  with  the  wise  suppoii:,  of  the  trustees,  this 
library  rapidly  forged  to  the  front  until  it  was  recognized  as  the 
model  library  of  the  world. 

In  mentioning  the  names  of  these  leaders  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  others  Avhich  followed  are  being  slighted.  There  is  not  time 
1o  mention  all,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Many  of  our  small  libraries  are 
doing  work  which  will  stand  comparison  with  what  is  being  done 
in  the  larger  ones,  and  indeed  some  of  our  smaller  institutions  are 
doing  work  which  can  hardly  be  equalled  elsewhere.  The  movement 
which  began  such  a  short  time  ago  is  rapidly  gaining  momentiim  and 
from  present  indications  it  will  not  be  long  before  our  State  will  take 
high  rank  in  this  particular.  As  a  rule  when  our  people  make  a  start 
in  this  line  they  are  not  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best,  and  as  a 
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consequence  our  libraries  are  being  established  on  solid  foundations 

and  will  be  lasting. 

With  the  organization  of  the  American  Library  Association  m 
1876  there  came  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  library  as  a 
factor  in  the  civic  life.  This  eventually  led  to  a  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  professional  training  for  the  library  worker.  A  number 
of  schools  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
prepare  those  who  plan  to  take  up  this  work  to  perform  their  duty 
with  better  results.  In  this  work  our  State  has  taken  a  leading  place. 
In  1892  Drexel  Institute  opened  a  course  for  prospective  library  work- 
ers, and  xmdi'v  the  direction  of  Miss  x\lice  B.  Kroeger,  this  school 
took  a  high  rank.  The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  in  its  effort 
to  accomplish  the  best  in  its  work  with  children  felt  the  need  of 
better  workers,  so  it  began  an  apprentice  class  to  prepare  people 
to  labor  in  that  field.  This  class  developed  until  it  became  a  regular 
school  with  an  endowment  from  Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  the  only  school 
of  the  kind  and  from  it  have  gone  out  scores  of  yoiuig  women  fitted 
to  help  the  children  form  a  taste  for  the  best  in  literature. 

In  1899  the  Legislature  made  provision  for  a. Free  Library  Com- 
mission which  was  charged  with  two  lines  of  duty.  It  was  to  en- 
courage the  free  library  movement  and  to  maintain  a  system  of  travel- 
ling libraries.  The  latter,  being  the  more  popular,  was  taken  up  first 
and  has  been  carried  on  very  successfully.  In  these  thirteen  years 
more  than  eleven  hundred  places  in  the  State  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  get  good  boolvs.  The  great  majority  of  these 
places  have  been  of  less  than  one  thousand  population  and  many  of 
them  have  been  rural  districts  where  a  farm  house  has  had  to  serve 
as  the  center  from  which  to  circulate  the  books.  Study  clubs,  schools 
and  individuals  have  profited  by  this  work  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  good  done.  Several  public  libraries  have  had  their 
origin  in  one  or  another  of  these  little  collections  of  fifty  volumes, 
and  in  other  cases  the  library  has  been  carried  over  a  crisis  by  the 
books  which  have  come  from  this  source. 

The  work  with  public  libraries  did  not  begin  until  1907.  as  there 
seemed  to  be  no  call  for  it.  In  that  year  ^Miss  Helen  U.  Price  took 
up  the  duty  of  assisting  the  workers  throughout  the  State,  and  smce 
then  that  side  has  been  carried  on  with  great  success.  In  1910  ]\Iiss 
Price  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  work  and  was  succeeded  by  ]Miss 
Anna  A.  MacDonald.  A  number  of  old  subscription  libraries  have 
lieen  reorganized  on  a  free  basis  and  a  number  of  new  free  libraries 
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established.  More  than  half  of  these  have  selected  trained  workers 
from  outside  the  State  and  the  institutions  have  started  on  the  best 
of  foundations. 

Probably  the  best  result  of  this  phase  of  the  Commission 's  activities 
has  been  the  new  spirit  with  which  the  work  is  being  carried  on. 
Tjibrarians  have  been  brought  into  closer  touch  Avith  each  other. 
They  are  more  inclined  to  look  around  and  see  what  others  are  doing 
and  be  stimulated  by  a  feeling  of  rivalry. 

In  1893  some  of  the  libraries  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a  state 
association  and  so  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  was  established. 
Tt  was  the  intention  to  make  this  a  state-wide  organization  and  meet- 
ings were  held  in  various  places.  The  time,  however,  had  not  arrived 
for  such  a  movement,  and  gradually  the  circle  narrowed  until  the 
club  became  in  fact  limited  to  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Good  influences,  however,  emanated  from  these  meetings 
and  they  probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  awakening  which  has 
since  come.  The  club  holds  meetings  five  times  a  year,  which  prove 
splendid  opportunities  for  bringing  to  the  workers  the  inspiration 
coming  from  contact  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  larger  fields 
of  usefulness.  One  year  it  was  proposed  to  hold  the  March  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City  and  give  it  a  recreational  effect.  This  led  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  New  Jersey  Association  be  invited  to  join  in  the' 
meeting.  Thus  the  bi-state  meeting  which  is  held  every  spring  came 
into  existence.  This  meeting  has  taken  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  national  gathering  as  the  attendance  is  usually  representative  of 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

By  1901  the  situation  in  the  State  had  changed  and  it  seemed  pos- 
sible to  organize  a  real  State  Association.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
by  some  of  those  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  and  a  temporary  or- 
ganization formed.  In  November  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  State 
Library  in  Harrisburg,  and  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association 
formally  launched. 

Since  then  it  has  carried  on  the  work  of  bringing  together  an- 
nually the  workers  in  our  State  and  providing  the  opportunity  for 
discussion  and  interchange  of  ideas.  Its  path  has  not  always  been 
strewn  with  roses  although  the  presence  of  thorns  has  occasionally 
indicated  that  the  roses  were  not  far  away.  One  good  thing  done 
by  the  association  was  the  organization  of  little  neighborhood  gather- 
ings by  the  librarians  within  convenient  distance  of  each  other. 
The  first  of  these  was  held  at  Media  in  1903  and  has  since  developed 
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into  the  Neighborhood  Stai¥  meeting  which  occurs  three  or  four  times 
a  year.  Soon  after,  the  libraries  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  organized  the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Library  Institute, 
which  meets  annually  in  gatherings  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  important.  The  Monongahela  Valley  Library  Association  was 
organized  about  the  same  time  for  the  libraries  ui  the  neighborhood 
of  Pittsburgh.  Round  tables  are  being  held  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  as  the  establishment  of  libraries  makes  it  possible. 

Prom  this  hasty  glance  it  will  be  seen  that  our  people  are  not 
asleep.  We  do  not  have  as  many  libraries  as  some  other  states,  but 
those  which  we  have  are  of  the  best.  There  are  few  such  institutions 
which  need  to  be  spurred  on  from  the  outside  and  among  them  is 
a  good  proportion  which  will  rank  with  the  best  in  the  country. 

MAGAZINE  BOXES 

The  Annie  Halenbake  Ross  Library,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  opened  with 
several  hundred  volumes  of  unbound  magazines  and  no  money  for 
binding.  Then  too,  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  magazines  to  circulate 
for  reference  work,  and  they  could  be  handled  more  conveniently  un- 
bound, the  bound  volumes  being  very  cumbersome  to  carry. 

They  were  tied  in  volumes,  labelled  and  stacked  on  the  shelves 
of  a  room  on  the  second  floor.  This  promised  well  but  proved  incon- 
venient. "When  a  number  was  wanted  the  volume  had  to  be  taken 
down,  untied,  retied,  and  the  process  repeated  when  the  number  was 
returned.  Besides  they  soon  became  very  dusty  and  mipleasant  to 
handle.  To  do  away  with  all  this  we  had  boxes  made  of  pasteboard, 
covered  with  heavy  paper  and  remforced  with  Imen  at  tiie  comers 
and  hinges.  The  dimensions  are  8x4x10^2  inches — large  enough  to 
contain  one  volume  of  the  later  and  two  volumes  of  the  earliest  num- 
bers. The  cover,  lOy^xi  inches,  faces  out  as  the  box  stands  on  the 
shelf  and  is  hinged  to  the  box  at  the  bottom,  allowing  it  to  drop  and 
expose  the  magazines  standing  upright  with  dates  in  full  view.  The 
top,  as  the  box  stands,  is  also  hinged  half  way  back,  making  a  lid 
which  drops  down  an  inch  over  the  front  cover,  thus  keeping  out  the 
dust  and  doing  away  with  any  clasps  or  snaps. 

These  boxes  cost  us  $6.75  per  himdred,  and  we  feel  that  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  cost  of  binding  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  wear  and  tear  in  the  circulation  of  unbound  numbers.  Then  too, 
parts  of  a  single  volume  may  be  in  the  hands  of  six  borrowers  at 
the  same  time — and  in  the  more  recent  volumes  this  becomes  a  factor. 
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"When  we  naa  our  magazines  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  the  new 
boxes,  each  box  labeled  with  the  name,  volume  number,  and  dates, 
we  put  down  a  bright  rug,  placed  a  long  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room  with  some  comfortable  chairs  and  on  the  table  our  indexes, 
scratch  paper,  and  pencils.  Our  borrowers  greatly  appreciate  this 
bright,  quiet  room  in  which  they  may  work  with  every  convenience 
at  hand.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  High  School  and  Normal 
tSehool  students  are  learning  to  use  the  indexes  and  find  the  desired 
magazines  without  assistance  and  so  far  none  have  abused  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  room  unattended  by  a  member  of  the  staff. 

FREE  LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

The  progress  of  the  Free  Library  in  the  matter  of  erecting  new 
Branches  is  unusually  satisfactory.  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  many  as  six  new  Branches  are 
in  course  of  construction.  This  is  a  very  large  number  to  handle 
at  one  time. 

1.  The  building  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  has  made  very  consid- 
erable progress.  The  interior  of  the  Library  is  receiving  the  finishing 
touches  preparatory  to  furnishing,  and  the  exterior  is  practically  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  grading  the  lot,  etc. 

2.  A  very  much  needed  building  is  to  be  known  as  the  South  Phila- 
delphia Branch.  It  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Broad  Street,  between 
Porter  and  Ritner  Streets,  and  will  serve  a  large  population  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Broad  Street  that  has  been  wholly  without  Library 
facilities  up  to  the  present  time.  The  walls  are  completed  up  to  the 
roof,  which  will  probably  be  set  before  May  1. 

3.  The  Trustees  of  the  Girard  Estate  gave  a  piece  of  land  far  down 
town,  at  Twentieth  and  Shiuik  Streets,  on  which  is  being  erected  the 
Passyunk  Branch  building.  This  building  is  now  up  to  the  cornice, 
the  cornice  itself  being  completed  on  three  sides  of  the  building. 
Mr.  Wmdrim,  the  architect,  is  verj^  much  pleased  with  the  prospects 
which  are  likely  to  follow  the  completion  of  this  much  needed  building. 

4.  A  Branch  known  as  the  Paschalville  Branch  has  done  very  good 
work  for  many  years,  in  an  old  rented  building,  and  the  well-known 
Messrs.  Fels,  of  that  district,  assisted  the  Branch  in  its  earlier  days 
with  considerable  generosity.  It  has  now  been  arranged  to  tear  down 
this  building,  and  erect  in  its  place  a  modern,  up-to-date  structure,  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  some  of  the  monies  provided  by  Mr.  Andz'ew  Carnegie. 
The  plans  have  been  approved,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
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construction.  Fortunately,  whilst  the  building  is  being  pulled  down 
and  a  new  one  erected,  the  Library  has  not  ceased  to  operate  as,  owing 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rector  and  Vestry  of  the  adjoining  Church, 
St.  James',  Kingsessing,  excellent  ([uarters  have  been  accorded  to 
the  Trustees  for  their  use  in  part  of  the  St.  James'  Parish  building. 

5.  A  part  of  the  city  that  is  being  very  much  developed  is  situated 
between  Sixtieth  and  Seventieth  Streets  and  Girard  Avenue.  The 
settlement  bears  the  old  name  Haddington,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Simpson. 
Jr.,  a  well-known  member  of  the  Bar,  presented  to  the  library  a  beau- 
tiful site,  standing  high  up  above  the  surrounding  lauds,  and  on  it 
will  be  erected  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  Branch  building-s. 
The  plans  are  excellent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  this  building  will  be  awarded  during  the  present 
month  of  April. 

6.  Another  site  has  been  purchased  and  presented  to  the  Trustees, 
by  City  Councils.  It  is  situated  at  Forty -ninth  Street  and  Chester 
Avenue.  It  measures  50  feet  on  Forty-ninth  Street  and  about  150 
along  St.  Bernard  Street.  The  principal  part  of  this  land  has  been 
purchased  and  paid  for,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Trustees, 
and  as  soon  as  arrangements  are  completed  in  the  City  Solicitor's 
office,  to  purchase  a  small  additional  piece  of  land  in  the  rear,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  enter  upon  the  building  of  this  Branch. 

Another  important  development  of  work  in  the  Free  Library  has 
been  the  opening  of  a  Municipal  Reference  Department  in  the  City 
Hall.  This  has  been  entrusted  to  the  management  of  the  Free  Library 
and  though  small  in  its  beginnings,  and  sadly  lacking  more  space,  it 
is  foreseen  that  this  work  will  be  of  very  gi'eat  value.  It  is  being 
largely  used  by  Councilmen  and  the  officers  in  the  various  City  De- 
partments, and  every  month  will  add  to  its  value  and  usefulness. 

There  is  a  small  library  at  33rd  and  Wharton  Streets,  which  had 
had  an  existence  of  some  years  without  much  result.  It  has  a  certain 
amount  of  endowment  (not  very  much)  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Abby 
Queen,  the  widow  of  James  W.  Queen,  the  well-known  Chestnut 
Street  oculist.  Arrangements  were  made  six  or  eight  months 
since,  by  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Free  Library  imdertook  to  act  as 
the  librarian  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution has  been  accepted  by  the  Free  Library  and  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  institution  has  been  very  remarkable. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  gratifying  works  undertaken  recentlj^ 
has  been  the  opening  of  the  Southwark  Branch.    It  was  erected  on 
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n  site  provided  by  one  of  the  old  Mechanics'  Institutes.  A  very 
handsome  building  was  erected,  but  the  building  has  proved  altogether 
insufficient  in  size,  though  it  has  only  been  opened  to  the  public  a 
little  over  six  months.  How  much  a  Library  was  needed  in  that 
locality  is  well  attested  by  the  fact  that  this  Branch  has  already 
taken  the  third  place  in  the  list  of  Branches  in  the  matter  of  cir- 
culation of  books.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  Fall,  to  have  a  series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  in  foreign  languages  in  one  or  two  of  our  Branches, 
notably  the  Southwark  and  the  Richmond  Branches.  Each  of  these 
have  a  large  surrounding  population  speaking  the  Yiddish,  Italian 
and  Polish  languages.  It  is  felt  that  lectiares  on  citizenship  delivered 
in  their  own  tongues  to  these  people  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use. 

BOOK  EXCHANGE 

The  Annie  Halenbake  Ross  Library  of  Lock  Haven  would  like  to 
exchange  German  books  with  some  other  library,  or  group  of  libraries. 


Magazines  Wanted. 

The  Public  Library,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  is  anxious  to  fill  out  some  of 
their  sets  of  magazines  and  would  be  glad  of  help  from  any  library 
having  duplicates  to  dispose  of  or  exchange.  A  general  idea  of  wants 
is  given  below,  but  a  detailed  list  will  be  gladly  sent. 


Arena,  some  numbers  from  1889-1910 

Chautauquan,  "  "  "  1887-1911 

Current  literature,  "  "  "  1906-1911 

Everybody's,  "  "  1899-1907 

.      Independent,  "  "  "  1898-1910 

•     North  American  Rev.,  "  "  "  1893-1908 

Review  of  Reviews,  "  "  "  1890- 

World  To-day,  "  "  "  1904-1907 

World's  Work,  "  "  "  1900-1902 

Reader's  Guide. 

Almost  all  of  tlie  small  struggling  libraries,  even  if  very  small, 
can  get  some  files  of  magazines  and  find  a  magazine  index  very  help- 
ful, but  they  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  subscribe  for  one  even 
upon  the  generous  terms  offered  them.  A  number  of  the  libraries 
taking  the  Reader's  Guide  to  periodicals  have  been  handing  it  on  to 
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some  library  needing  it.  There  are  still  a  few  places  Avhich  are  not 
supplied  and  the  Free  Library  Commission  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
names  to  libraries  wishing  to  supply  the  need. 

FIELD  NOTES 

Ardmore. 

The  Free  Public  Library  received  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  Miss  Kate  Clevenger.  She  had  been  a  warm  friend  of  the  li- 
brary from  its  start  and  her  generosity  will  make  possible  the  long 
wished  for  building. 

"Berwyn. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Free  Library  and  Reading  Room 
shows  continued  growth  and  the  steady  interest  of  the  Berwyn  citi- 
zens' association  which  supports  it.  Ninety-nine  new  borrowers  were 
registered  during  the  year  and  the  circulation  was  6,538,  of  which 
only  63%  was  fiction.  Two  hundred  and  forty  new  books  were 
added  and  63  old  ones  discarded,  leaving  a  net  total  of  1,667  volumes. 

The  annual  oyster  supper  held  in  the  Fall  not  only  brought  in 
$76.13,  but  was  a  very  pleasant  social  gathering. 

BetJilehem. 

The  Free  Library  of  the  Bethlehems  received  $50,000  from  the  late 
John  Fritz.  The  sum  is  to  be  held  until  it  amounts  to  $75,000.  Then 
half  is  to  be  used  for  a  building  and  the  rest  for  an  endowment.  The 
site  for  a  building  had  been  given  last  year. 

The  armual  report  for  1912-13  shows  an  addition  of  1,401  volumes, 
making  a  total  of  12,775  volumes  in  the  library.  Eight  himdred  and 
fifty-three  new  borrowers  were  registered  and  there  Avas  a  total  cir- 
culation of  49968.  A  traveling  library  of  German  books  had  been 
found  of  use  and  a  rented  collection  of  fiction  had  satisfactorily 
supplied  the  demand  for  new  faction. 

BraddocJc. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Flickinger.  formerly  librarian  of  the  Lock  Haven  State 
Normal  School  Library,  has  been  made  head  of  the  reference  depart- 
ment in  the  Carnegie  Library. 

Bradford. 

The  Carnegie  Public  Library  has  received  $10,000  from  the  Car- 
negie corporation  of  New  York,  to  enlarge  their  present  building, 
which  is  out-grown. 
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Canton. 

The  Pviblic  Library  has  been  absorbed  by  the  new  Green  Free 
Library  and  the  plans  for  the  new  building  are  almost  completed. 

Chester. 

The  West  End  Library  has  recently  ck-ared  $67  by  holding  a 
"bake".  This  fund  is  for  books  alone.  A  three-days  festival  held 
earlier  in  the  year  netted  $338  towards  running  expenses.  The 
School  Board  showed  its  appreciation  of  the  work  the  library  is  doing 
by  renewing  their  .$200  contribiition.  The  class  for  teaching  foreign- 
ers English  numbered  30,  and  included  Polish.  Lithuanians,  Italians 
and  Greeks.  The  books  placed  in  a  colored  Y.  ]\L  C.  A.  last  year  were 
moved  to  a  colored  school  and  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  wlio  has  made  a  very  successful  librarian. 

Dimock. 

The  Dimock  PVee  Library  has  become  affiliated  with  the  county 
library  at  Montrose.  They  hav(^  over  1,000  volumes  and  an  average 
monthly  circulation  of  386.  The  village  has  within  a  radius  of  one 
mile  from  the  center,  a  popidation  of  129,  and  all  but  five  of  these 
people  are  borrowers  from  the  library.  The  books  are  circulated  over 
a  much  large  radius  however.  Those  who  want  their  books  delivered 
can  get  a  basket  full  for  five  cents  by  stage  route. 

Erie. 

The  worl\  of  the  five  branches  for  the  last  year  has  been  very  en- 
couraging and  the  Library  Board  feels  this  part  of  the  work  of 
the  library  is  well  established.  The  greatest  problem  to  be  solved 
now  is  changing  the  building  to  secure  more  open  shelves. 

Ilmwver. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Hanover  Public  Library  covers 
the  year  from  February  1.  1912,  to  Januaiy  31,  1913.  and  gives  2.090 
patrons  actually  using  the  library  or  "more  than  one  in  every  four 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borouffh."  The  total  circulation  of  books 
and  magazines  was  40,816,  of  which  80%  was  fiction.  The  juvenile 
books  averaged  9  circulations  per  vohune.  One  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  volumes  were  added,  making  a  total  of  6,600  in 
the  library.  The  reading  room  now  contains  4  daily  newspapers  and 
65  periodicals.   The  Music  collection  which  is  kept  up  by  the  Beethoven 
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Club,  now  has  84  volumes  and  4  periodicals,  and  the  medical  books 
deposited  in  the  library  by  the  local  Medical  Association,  for  its  own 
use,  has  been  cared  for  easily  and  found  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
2nent.  "The  reference  work  has  increased  t^n-fold''  and  the  weekly 
column  in  the  local  paper  was  "the  most  effective  means  of  advertis- 
ing the  library  and  its  contents. 

narrisburg. 

The  new  Public  Lilirary  building  has  been  completed  and  Miss 
Alice  R.  Eaton,  of  Titusville.  Pa.,  has  been  elected  librarian.  About 
:May  1.  she  will  begin  the  Avork  of  reorganizing  the  old  Public  Library, 
which  will  be  turned  over  to  the  new  Free  Librarj'. 

Hazlcton. 

Miss  Reba  F.  Lehman  has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library  and  wall  go  to  Spokane,  Washington,  to  become  head 
of  the  Reference  Department  in  the  Public  Library. 

Miss  Alice  Willigerod.  from  the  East  Orange  Library,  is  the  new 
librarian. 

Jersey  Shore. 

The  D.  A.  R.  began  a  campaign  for  the  public  library  by  holding  a 
book  reception  on  February  21.  • 

Lancaster. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  A.  Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library 
was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  January  meeting. 
The  library  added  1,307  books  during  the  year  and  withdrew  110, 
leaving  9,472  volumes  in  the  library.  There  were  1,414  new  regis- 
trations, making  a  total  of  7.772  readers.  The  total  circulation  was 
58,721,  of  which  16,137  were  juvenile  books — a  circulation  of  14 
times  per  volume  for  that  class.  The  great  task  before  the  library 
at  present  is  completing  the  dictionary  catalog,  and  until  that  is 
completed,  no  new  line  of  work  will  be  taken  up.  Special  cards  for 
study  purposes  have  been  issued  and  closer  work  with  the  study  clubs 
inaugurated.     :•         .  , 

Malvern. 

The  annual  supper  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  in  the  Fall 
netted  $140,  and  the  book  reception  held  on  February  18th  brought 
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m  120  books  and  $18  in  cash.  Fruit  punch  and  wafers  were  served 
to  the  guests  by  a  committee  of  yoiuig  ladies.  The  boys  and  girls 
take  a  special  interest  in  this  reception  and  work  hard  for  it. 

Montgomery. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Parent-Teaehers'  Association,  the  Public 
Library  was  opened  in  November,  1912,  with  450  volumes  of  their  own 
and  a  traveling  library.  It  is  housed  for  the  present  in  the  school 
building. 

Montrose. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Susquehanna  County  Historical 
Society  and  Free  Library  Association,  shows  that  in  1912  they  kept 
up  the  steady  growth  that  has  marked  this  library  from  the  begin- 
ning, 1,142  volumes  were  added,  making  a  total  of  8,611. 

The  circulation  from  the  main  library  was  13,647  adult,  7,321 
juvenile,  and  7,149  in  the  traveling  libraries,  making  a  total  of  28,117. 

The  stoiy  hour  was  held  again  with  voliuiteer  help,  the  traveling 
library  stations  throughout  the  county  have  grown  to  38,  and  the 
Dimock  Library  has  become  a  part  of  this  county  system. 

A^orristown. 

The  "William  McCann  Library  has  placed  collections  of  50  volumes 
in  four  of  the  city  schools  this  year  as  an  experiment.  The  library 
now  has  over  8,000  volumes  and  with  2,300  active  readers,  the  cir- 
culation was  26,579  for  the  last  year. 

Philadelphia  (Friend's  Free  Library),  Germantown. 

The  annual  report  from  September,  1911,  to  August,  1912,  echoes 
the  wail  going  up  from  many  libraries  when  it  deplores  the  falling  off 
in  the  reading  done  by  the  children  because  they  are  jnore  interested 
in  five  and  ten  cent  shows  and  other  cheap  forms  of  entertainment 
than  in  reading.  The  teachers  also  find  less  reading  among  their 
pupils  than  formerly. 

Because  of  alterations  the  library  was  closed  for  two  and  a  half 
months,  which  naturally  reduced  the  circulation  as  a  whole.  A  new 
departure  was  the  teaching  of  the  older  classes  of  the  Friend's 
School  to  use  the  library.  The  total  circulation  was  13,846;  there 
were  20,851  visitors  and  the  library  now  contains  27,451  volumes. 
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Philadelphia.    Pennsylvania  Library  CluJ). 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club 
and  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  February  28-Mareh  1.  About  250  people  were 
present,  and  among  the  papers  given  were  "The  Community  and  its 
Needs,"  by  Royal  Meeker,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  "The  Value 
and  Administration  of  Township  and  County  Libraries,"  by  I\Iiss 
Elizabeth  White,  Passaic;  "Survey  of  Educational  Conditions  in 
New  Jersey,"  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Public  Library  Commission, 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew;  "Perils  of  the  Modern  Intellect,"  by  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Chapin,  Montclair;  "What  the  Public  Wants,"  by  Miss 
Corinne  Bacon;  "Book  Collecting,"  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Child,  TTniversity 
of  Pennsylvania;  "Educational  Ideals,"  by  Carl  Byoir,  New  York, 
and  an  address  by  Dr.  Francis  H.  Green,  of  West  Chester. 

Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Library. 

Miss  Bertha  S.  Wildman,  secretary  to  the  librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a  member  of  tlie  faculty  of  the  Training 
School  for  Children's  Librarians,  died  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh,  on  February  19,  1913.  Miss  Wildman  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  over  a  year,  but  was  able  to  continue  her  work  until  early 
in  January.  Miss  Clara  E.  Howard,  for  several  years  librarian  of 
the  Wylie  Avenue  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Miss  Wildman 's  successor. 

Boohs  for  the  Blind. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  now  owns  a  collection  of  1,412 
volumes  of  books  for  the  blind  in  Braille,  New  York  Point  and  Line 
types,  supplemented  by  681  volumes  in  Moon  type,  loaned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind.  Books  may  be  borrowed  by  any  resident  of;  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  a  home  teacher  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any 
blind  person  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Pittsburgh.  This  home 
teacher  is  supplied  by  the  Home  Teaching  Society  and  works  under 
the  direction  of  the  library.  Persons  living  outside  the  twenty-five 
mile  limit  may  avail  themselves  of  her  services  by  paying  her  ex- 
penses. A  Moon  alphabet  and  directions  for  using  will  be  sent  to 
any  person  in  Western  Pennsylvania  upon  application.  Librarians 
are  urged  to  bring  this  work  to  the  attention  of  the  blind  people  in 
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their  vicinity.  Books  are  sent  postage  free  between  blind  persons 
and  institutions. 

Pittshurgh — Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny. 

Miss  Mary  Lambie,  Children's  Librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Allegheny,  was  married  on  March  6,  to  Mr.  Edwin  Franklin  Ohler, 
of  Emmittsburg,  Md.  She  was  an  enthusiastic,  efficient  worker  and 
will  be  missed  in  our  State  library  circle. 

Pittsburgh,  N.  S. 

The  old  Public  School  and  Citizens  Library,  housed  in  the  High 
School  building,  has  heni  given  up  and  the  library  turned  into  a  true 
High  School  Library. 

Pottsville. 

Miss  Daisy  B.  Sabin  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  and  is  going  on  an  extended  trip  abroad  before  she  thinks 
of  work  again. 

Reading.  /:,)•;",■ 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  the  Public  Library  an  additional  sum  of 
$11,180  to  help  with  the  furnishings  of  the  new  building. 

Rockdale.  .  .  ,  ...  •■  ■  , 

The  Rockdale  Literary  Association,  founded  in  1856,  and  whose 
books  had  been  unused  for  fifteen  years,  has  been  reorganized,  and 
the  Rockdale  Free  Library  is  the  result.  About  750  usable  books 
from  this  old  association,  with  100  loaned  from  the  Media  Library 
and  a  traveling  library  from  the  State,  form  the  basis.  The  liljrary 
is  being  organized  and  they  hope  to  have  it  ready  for  use  soon.  Miss 
Nellie  Scott  is  libi-arian. 

Saltshurg.  ■  • 

The  Free  Library  used  some  duplicate  books  that  had  been  given 
them  to  loan  to  nearby  rural  schools.  A  collection  of  40  volumes  was 
given  to  one  and  30  volumes  to  the  other, 

Scranton.  ■   ■  .      ■  ■ 

The  22d  annual  report  of  the  Scranton  Public  Library  was  issued 
early  in  this  year.    Five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
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volumes  were  added,  making  a  total  of  71.423  left  after  1,330  had 
been  discarded.  The  total  circulation  was  130,124,  and  the  borrower's 
cards  in  force  10.81  (i.  The  table  of  statistics  of  the  Sunday  opening 
is  interesting  to  those  contemplating  beginning  it. 

Troy. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  typhiod  epidemic,  which  occurred  last  Fall, 
the  first  year's  work  of  the  Public  Lil)rary  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  library  has  now  2.423  volumes,  850  borrowers  out  of  a  ]iopulation 
of  1,280,  a  cix'culation  of  10,917  and  313  magazines. 

It  was  interesting  as  well  as  most  gratifying  to  find  the  part  the 
library  played  during  the  horrors  of  the  typhoid  scourge.  The  cir- 
culation kept  up  wonderfully  well,  many  persons  declaring  tliat  the 
library  was  the  only  cheerful  sjiot  in  the  town  and  tliat  the  l)Ooks 
kept  them  from  brooding. 

Washington.'  ■       :    :  i  •    ■■  :  .  • 

An  open  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Club  was  held  on  March  1,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Civic  Department.  They  made  it  a  "Library 
Day"  and  Miss  MacDonald,  from  the  Free  Library  Commission,  gave 
a  talk  on  the  public  library  of  to-day. 

West  Fairvieio. 

The  West  Fairview  Library  and  Reading  Eoom  was  opened  on  Jan- 
uary 28th.  by  a  group  of  people  interested  enough  to  work  for  its 
success.  Some  money  was  raised  by  a  concert,  subscription  and  other 
means.  A  store  room,  located  on  the  square,  rented  from  Mr.  Hoover, 
and  300  books  and  many  magazines  collected.  Some  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  take  turn  about  keeping  the  library  open  five  evenings 
a  week  from  7-9,  and  telling  stories  two  afternoons  a  week.  Since  the 
library  has  proven  to  be  so  popular,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  form 
a  Library  Association  to  support  and  push  on  the  project. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

The  Osterhout  Free  Library  has  had  an  especially  interesting  gift 
in  the  form  of  a  legacy,  left  them  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harvey,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  assistants  in  tlie  library  and  who  earned  her  first 
money  thus.  The  Trustees  purchased  with  this  money  an  exhibit 
case  for  photographs  with  drawers  for  storing  them  and  a  number 
of  Medici  Prints,  colored  photographs  of  great  artists  and  other 
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mounted  photographs.  This  case  is  in  the  reference  room  and  has 
been  a  very  popular  attraction. 

Williamsport. 

The  James  V.  Brown  Memorial  Library  has  issued  a  very  good 
reading  list  on  "Books  for  boys  who  do  things." 

The  sixth  annual  art  exliibition  opens  on  April  12th  for  a  month, 
and  is  composed  of  twenty-six  paintings  by  thirteen  contemporary 
American  masters.  A  catalogue  with  explanatory  list  was  issued  es- 
pecially for  the  schools. 

Wyoniissing. 

The  Wyomissing  Public  Library  was  opened  on  January  23d,  in 
the  Fireman's  room  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  is  the  work  of  the  Civic 
League.  They  opened  with  1,300  volumes  well  organized  by  the 
Library  Committee,  with  the  help  of  Miss  Briner  of  the  Reading 
Public  Library  and  the  Free  Library  Commission.  Prof.  Samuel  1. 
Henry  and  Miss  Alice  Roeder  serve  as  librarians  and  keep  the  library 
open  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  7-9.30  and  Saturday  from  3-9. 
The  Firemen  helped  materially  by  allowing  the  use  of  their  room. 

York. 

Some  day  York  is  to  receive  a  splendid  bequest  of  $185,000  from 
the  late  Milton  D.  Martin,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  library.    The  funds  are  not  immediately  available. 

LIBRARIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Carlisle — Dickinson  College  Library.  ■ 

Miss  Marguerite  Shenton  has  been  made  regular  assistant  in  the 

library,  in  place  of  the  student  help  formerly  used. 

One  of  the  interesting  old  collections  in  the  library  is  the  one 

given  by  Gov.  John  Dickinson,  as  his  contribution  to  a  library  for 

the  college,  when  it  was  founded  in  1783. 

Kidztown. 

The  Keystone  State  Normal  School  has  begim  work  on  a  $100,000 
library  building  which  will  be  capable  of  housing  75,000  volumes. 

Philadelphia — University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Morris  L.  Clothier,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  to  have  the  collection  of  American  plays  gathered 
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by  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson.  It  contains  363  plays;  one  of  them  is  The 
Prince  of  Parthia,  by  Thomas  Godfrey  (1765).  said  to  be  the  first 
original  American  play  to  be  produced  by  a  professional  company 
of  actore,  the  American  Company,  in  3767.  in  the  South wark  Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia,  the  tirst  permanent  American  theatre. 

SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARIES 

B  iitler. 

The  librarian's  report  for  the  year  was  presented  to  the  Public 
Library  Association  at  its  3  8th  annual  meeting  in  March.  Six  hun- 
dred and  ten  volumes  had  been  added  during  the  year,  making  4,711 
in  the  library.  The  total  circulation  from  the  main  library  was 
22,763,  with  190  new  borrowers  registered.  A  New  Book  Club  has 
been  tried  and  has  given  general  satisfaction  in  furnishing  new 
fiction.  The  deposit  stations  in  East  Butler  and  the  Red  Row  Set- 
tlement House  have  been  kept  up  and  a  new  station  started  in  the 
county  jail.  Eleven  class  room  libraries  were  supplied  to  the  Public 
Schools  and  two  blind  readers  supplied  with  books  in  raised  type, 
from  the  Carnegie  Libraiy,  Pittsburgh. 

Chester — Free  Library. 

The  annual  report  for  1912-13  was  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
mg  of  the  Library  Board  on  March  4th.  Four  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  volumes  had  been  added  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of 
5,619  m  the  library.  The  circulation  reached  24,716  and  the  visitors 
28,174.  The  Story  Hour  conducted  by  volunteer  helpers  has  been 
very  successful.  Consequently  the  juvenile  readers  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  separate  room  for  them  has  become  a  neces- 
sity and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it. 

Philadelphia. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Mercantile  Librarv 
Company  of  Philadelphia  was  held  on  Januarv  2]st.  The  librarian 
reported  an  increased  use  of  the  library;  125.156  volmnes  havin- 
been  drawn  for  home  use,  a  gain  of  3.655.  Three  thousand,  nine  Inm- 
dred  and  eighteen  volumes  had  been  added  during  the  year  and  there 
are  2,680  members. 

Quakertoivn. 

The  "Library  Evening"  of  the  Civic  Club  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evenmg,  February  25th.    The  library  part  of  the  programme  con- 
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sisted  of  a  paper  by  Miss  Eleanor  Foulke  on  the  history  of  the  Rich- 
land Library  Company,  a  report  on  the  present  work  of  the  library 
by  Miss  Freda  Ilaring.  the  librarian,  and  a  talk  on  "The  village  li- 
brary," by  Miss  Anna  A.  jMacDonald,  of  the  Free  Ijibrary  Commission. 

NEIGHBOR  STAFF  MEETINGS 

Bcfhlchnn  District. 

The  Neighborhood  h>tai1'  IMceting  of  this  district  met  in  the  Free 
Lil)rary  of  the  Bethlehems  on  February  6.  at  10.30  A.  M.  Twenty- 
two  persons  from  eight  libraries  and  the  Free  Library  Commission 
Avere  present.    There  are  1-i  libraries  in  tins  district. 

The  morning  session  was  held  in  the  Jil)rary  in  trne  Round  Table 
fashion.  Prof.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Library  Board,  opened  with 
a  short  address  on  the  history  of  the  Bethlehem  Library.  Then  Miss 
Elizabeth  D.  Burrows  of  Bethlehem,  led  the  discussion  on  "co-op- 
erative buying  and  interchange  of  books  in  foreign  languages, ' '  which 
resulted  in  appointing  her  chairman  of  a  committee  to  organiz(^  this 
work  among  the  libraries  of  this  district  buying  such  books.  Next 
on  the  program  was  Miss  Crandle  of  Mauch  Chunk,  on  "teaching  the 
school  children  to  use  the  library,"  and  Robert  P.  Bliss,  of  Harris- 
burg,  on  "Library  extension  and  co-operation."  • 

After  lunch  a  visit  was  made  to  the  old  Moravian  Archives  and 
Malin  Moravian  Library,  then  by  automobiles  to  see  the  libraries 
of  the  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Lehigh  University 
and  the  South  Bethlehem  Branch  of  the  Public  Library. 

(Jhester. 

The  Neighborhood  Staff  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  District,  met 
in  the  West  End  Library  on  February  19th,  at  10.4.5  A.  M.,  Miss 
Black,  the  librarian,  presiding.  The  morning  session  was  informal 
and  the  visitors  gathered  aroimd  the  long  table  in  the  reading  room 
and  freely  discussed  the  following  topics:  "Supplying  the  demand 
for  new  fiction  by  a  rented  collection,"  led  by  Miss  Buzby,  Royers- 
ford,  and  Miss  Bedford,  West  Chester;  "Current  Library  bulletins 
and  book  lists  useful  to  a  small  library,"  led  by  Miss  Bacon,  Drexel; 
"the  practical  use  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Book-list  and  Reserving  books." 

After  a  box  lunch  and  coffee,  the  latter  served  by  the  West  End 
Library's  Woman's  Auxiliary,  the  meeting  met  again  at  2.00  o'clock 
in  the  Library  Hall.  Miss  Emma  R.  Engle,  head  of  the  Children's 
Department,  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Ijibrary,  gave  a  talk  on  their 
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liibrary  League  and  how  to  start  and  conduct  one:  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Bliss  of  the  Free  Library  Comuiission.  spoke  on  Ijibrary  extension; 
:\Ir.  Frederick  Selby.  President  of  the  West  End  P>oard  of  Trus- 
tees, gave  a  history  of  the  starting-  and  growth  of  their  library,  and 
^Irs.  S.  P.  Gray.  President  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  told  of  what 
that  organization  liad  done  to  help  the  library. 

There  were  45  present — 25  representatives  from  18  libraries,  and 
20  local  people  attended  the  afternoon  session. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
CHILDRENS  LIBRARIANS 

Enrollment  of  Students 

Entering  Class,  1912. 

Anna  Marie  Anderson.  Lyons,  la. 

Edith  Catharine  Canby  Balderstou,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Helen  Marjorie  Beal,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Eugenia  Brunot,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Eva  Izora  Cloud,  Kewanee,  111. 

Mary  Baldwin  Crunden,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Hoard  Dexter,  Madison,  Wis. 

Edith  Endicott.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Martha  Elizabeth  Engiisli,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Berenice  Jean  Finney,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dorothy  Flower.  ]\Iadison,  Wis. 

Frances  Pillow  Gray,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mary  Rariden  Gray,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mildred  Priseilla  Harrington,  Cleveland.  0. 

Mary  Jane  Johnston,  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Harriet  Marie  McClure,  Marietta,  0. 

Adeline  Marie  Macrum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edith  Collins  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Edith  R.  Morse,  Round  Hill,  Va.  '      ■  ■  /  "' 

Myrtle  Alice  Northrop,  Waterbury,  Conn.     '  '         '  ' 

Mary  Oxley.  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Ruth  Price,  Battle  Creek,  I\Iich. 

Clara  E.  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  0. 

Marion  Doyle  Redenbaugh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Grace  Shellenberger,  Des  Moines,  la.  . 

Estella  Slaven,  Aiistin,  Minn.  .  '      '  ■  !' 

Mildred  Subers;  Ashbourne,  Pa.  '         '  -        .  •  ' 
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Matilda  Sands  Vanderheek,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
.    Helen  Sarah  Watson,  Tiffin,  0. 

Lida  Byron  Young,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.        .  • 

Senior  Class. 

Marie  Gertrude  Blanchard,  Pittsbvirgh,  Pa. 
Bessie  Burnham,  Erie,  Pa. 

Grace  Endieott,  Washington,  D.  C.  ■ . 

Lesley  Newton,  Emlenton,  Pa. 

Lucy  Helen  Pike,  Eastport,  Me.  .  * 

Marie  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 

Notes. 

Miss  Ethel  S.  Fegan,  Librarian  of  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham, 
Glouchestershire,  England,  visited  the  school  and  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting talk  on  "Library  Work  in  England." 

Miss  Marion  Doyle  Redenbaugh  has  been  appointed  First  Assistant 
in  the  East  Liberty  Branch  Children 's  Room,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearnes,  Chief  of  the  Traveling  Library  Department, 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Connnission,  visited  the  school  April  16-18. 
the  topics  for  her  lectures  being  "What  is  happening  to  the  Ameri- 
can home",  "Library  Spirit",  "The  library's  part  in  a  social  sur- 
vey ' '  and  ' '  The  librarian 's  life  and  labor. ' ' 

April  24,  the  Junior  Class,  with  Miss  Waller  T.  Bullock,  Chief 
Lending  Librarian,  Central  Library,  visited  the  Reuben  McMillan 
Library,  Youngstown,  0.  The  following  two  days  were  spent  visit- 
ing the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Alice  I.  Tyler,  Secretary  and  Director  of  Library  Extension, 
Iowa  Library  Commission,  visited  the  school  and  lectured  to  the  class 
Monday,  April  28,  on  "Library  Commissions:  their  field  and  func- 
tions" and  "Some  problems  of  book  distribution." 

Alumni  Notes. 

Miss  Phebe  W.  Pomeroy,  Class  of  1912,  has  resigned  from  the  staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  and  comes  to  Pittsburgh  May  1,  as 
First  Assistant  in  Central  Children's  Room,  Carnegie  Library. 

Miss  Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  Class  of  1906-07,  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  owing  to  ill  health. 
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DRCXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
Enrollment  of  Students 

The  library  school  opened  Sept.  30,  in  ehargx?  of  the  new  director, 
Miss  Corinne  Bacon,  with  a  clas,s  of  17,  of  whom  5  are  college  grad- 
uates.  Eleven  have  had  some  library  experience. 

The  list  of  the  class  is  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Florence  Broad,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Sarah  Helen  Burns,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Ph.B.   Dickinson  College,  '12. 

Jean  Cameron^  Alpena,  Mich.    Havergal  College,  '09. 

Helen  Anne  Carruthers,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  A.B.    Dickinson  College,  '12. 

Martha  Lee  Coplin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Helen  Jones,  Haddonfiekl,  New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  Lois  Kessler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sara  Viola  Long,  Carmichaels,  Pa. 

Blanche  Prichard  McCrum,  Lexington,  Va. 

Minnie  Scott  Muirhead,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  A.B.    AVellesley,  '10. 

Marion  Marshall  Pierce,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Beth  Clark  Rice,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  A.B.    Vassar.  '10. 

Helen  E.  Rockwell,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Louise  Willard  Rodgers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marjorie  Test,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Katherine  M.  Trimble,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Rebecca  Parker  Warner,  Kensington,  Md. 

Notes. 

Three  members  of  the  class  have  dropped  out  during  the  year.  Two 
of  these  expect  to  continue  the  course  next  year. 

The  students  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  following 
lectures  from  workers  in  the  field: 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  Maryland  Free  Library  Commission. 

Library  Commission  Work. 
Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Pennsylvania  Librars^  Commission. 

Work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Commission. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman. 

Library  buildings  (2  lectures). 
Miss  Mary  L.  Jones,  Bry-n  Mawr  College  Library. 

Administration  of  a  college  library. 
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Miss  Mary  L.  Titeomb,  Washington  Co.  Free  Library.  Ilagerstown,  IMd. 

Work  of  a  county  libraiy. 
]Mr.  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Boston  Book  Company. 

Periodical  sets. 
i\Ir.  John  Cotton  Dana. 

Make-up  of  the  printed  book. 
]\Iiss  Sarah  L.  Young. 

Book-mending. 
]\Iiss  Jessie  Welles,  Carnegie  Li])rary  of  Pitt*jburgh. 

Extension  work  of  a  large  public  library. 
Mr.  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  New  York  State  Library. 

The  New  York  State  Library. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  McVety,  Free  I'ublic  Library.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Budget  and  accoimts  of  a  small  public  library. 
iMiss  Ethel  S.  Fegan,  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham,  England. 

English  Libraries. 
]\Iiss  Mary  L.  Sutliff,  Lilirary  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Government  documents :   tlieir  nature,  production  and  distri- 
bution. 

JMiss  June  R.  Donnelly,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

Government  documents  (2  lectures). 
IMiss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Spanish  novelists. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  the  bookstore  of  Lear^^  Stuart  &  Co., 
the  Library  Bureaii,  the  Library  Compan.y  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute  Free  Library.  The  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  has  been  visited  frequently  in  connection  with 
the  courses  in  bibliography  and  reference  work. 

]Members  of  the  class  have  several  times  been  guests  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Club,  and  the  whole  class  attended  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting.      .  .  .  :    •  ■  . 

The  library  schools  of  Syracuse  LTniversity,  the  New  York  Pul^lic 
Library  and  the  New  York  State  Library,  visited  the  Drexel  School 
between  March  27th  and  April  4th. 

Practice  work  has  lieen  done  in  the  Apprentices'  Library  and  in 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  Story-hours  have  been  carried  on 
in  two  settlements  and  the  library  of  one  settlement  has  been  put  in 
order.   April  21  to  May  3  inclusive,  will  be  spent  in  practice  work  in 
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the  libraries  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Washington.  D.  C.  and  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

STATEMENT 

Pennslvania  Library  Notes  is  published  quarterly  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Editor:    Robt.  P.  Bliss,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Publisher:    Pennslvania  Free  Library  Commission. 

Owners:    Not  a  commercial  enterprise. 

(Signed)  Robt.  P.  Bliss. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  March,  191.3. 

(Seal)  A.  Ooleman  Sheetz, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  exjiires  Feb.  21,  1915.) 
(Statement  required  by  section  467%  of  the  postal  laws  and  regulations,  Act 
of  August  24,  1912.)  s  . 
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Chairman. 

John  Thomson,  Treasurer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  L.  MoNTeoMERY,  Secretary. 
Harrisburg. 

Harrison  W.  Graver,  Pittsburgh. 
Henrt  Belin,  Jr.,  Scranton. 


Kev.  Horace  E.  Hayden, 
Wilkes-Barre. 


EoBERT  p.  Bliss,  Ass't.  Secretary. 
Anna  A.  MacDonald, 

Consulting  Librarian. 

Cordelia  B.  Hodge, 

Head  of  Traveling  Liirariea. 


KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  will  be  held  in 
Erie,  October  9  and  10,  1913.  The  Lawrence  Hotel  has  been 
selected  for  headquarters  where  the  following  rates  have  been 
granted : 

ROOMS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN 
will  be  from  112.00  per  day  up.  Rooms  costing  $2.00,  $2.50  or 
$3.00  may  be  occupied  by  two  or  more  persons  at  cost  of  $1.50 
per  day  for  each  of  the  extra  persons.  Single  beds  will  be  pro- 
vi4ed.  Rooms  from  $5.00  up  will  accommodate  two  people  at 
that  figure  and  additional  persons  at  $1.50.  There  are  only  a 
limited  number  of  rooms  at  $2.00  and  $2.50. 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  program  is  being  prepared 
and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  large  turn-out  of  our  library 
people.  The  program  will  be  so  arranged  that  each  session  will 
be  devoted  to  one  central  topic  and  it  is  expected  that  the  con- 
sideration of  each  will  be  very  thorough. 

Begin  now  to  make  arrangements  to  have  your  library  repre- 
sented by  the  librarian  and  at  least  one  trustee.  It  will  pay  to 
send  the  librarian  with  all  expenses  provided  for  by  the  library. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  HISTORY 

Among  the  articles  in  this  issue  are  sketches  of  two  of  the  oklest 
free  libraries  in  our  State.  There  is  no  statement  to  that  effect  in  the 
article  of  the  Friends'  Library,  but  that  institution  has  been  free  from 
the  start.  There  are  no  records  to  show  whether  it  was  used  by  others 
than  Friends  in  the  early  days,  but  since  about  1835  it  has  been  so 
used  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  any  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  management. 

It  is  our  plan  to  follow  these  with  other  such  sketches  and  in  this 
way  bring  together  and  preserve  material  which  will  be  of  value  to 
the  future  historian  of  our  library  recorder.  We  hope  that  every  li- 
brarian \vi\\  preserve  all  the  facts  regarding  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  in  her  own  town.  This  can  be  done  very  easily 
now  but  will  be  impossible  later  on.  Our  Conmiission  has  been  col- 
lecting newspaper  clippings,  but  much  of  such  material  has  escaped 
our  notice.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in  the  movement  will  see 
that  such  material  is  sent  to  us  for  preservation. 

FRIENDS*  LIBRARY.  PHILADELPHIA 

This  library  is  imder  the  management  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  appointment  being  made 
in  1817,  although  the  library  existed  many  years  before  that  date. 
The  cost  of  conducting  it  is  supplied  by  appropriations  of  the  Month- 
ly Meetings. 

The  enterprise  owes  its  origin  to  a  bequest  made  by  Thomas  Chalk- 
ley,  by  his  will,  dated  2nd  mo.,  19th,  1741.  He  died  in  Tortola  when 
on  religious  service  to  that  Island,  and  was  buried  there.  The  words 
of  his  bequest  are  as  follows : — 

"Having  spent  most  of  my  days  and  strength  in  the  work  and  serv- 
ice of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  having  been  joined 
as  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  for  above  these 
forty  years,  to  them,  as  a  token  of  my  love,  I  give  my  small  Library 
of  books." 

In  1742,  a  transcript  of  the  clause  of  his  wilt  was  presented  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  The  niimber  of  volumes  included  in 
this  bequest  was  one  hundred  and  eleven.  Soon  after,  Anthony  Bene- 
zet  was  appointed  librarian,  find  the  books  were  deposited  in  his  house, 
where  they  remained  until  about  1765,  when  they  were  removed  to 
a  room  provided  for  the  purpose  in  a  new  Meeting  House  which  had 
just  then  been  erecte4'  at  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
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In  the  same  j'^ear,  the  attention  of  the  i\ronthly  Meeting  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  to  the  importance  of  preserving  a  coUectaon  of  tlie 
writings  of  our  early  Friends,  and  other  suitable  books,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  devise  means  for  rendering  the  libraiy  more 
useful. 

The  collection  was  gradually  increased  by  donations  of  interested 
Friends,  among  whom  were  David  Barclay  and  Dr.  John  Fothergill, 
of  London.  Some  purchases  were  also  made,  but  there  was  no  material 
enlargement  of  the  collection  until  after  the  decease  of  John  Pember- 
ton,  a  leading  minister  in  Philadelphia.  This  Friend  died  in  1795, 
m  Pyrmont,  Germany,  when  on  religious  service  in  that  coimtry,  and 
was  buried  in  Friends'  Burial  Ground  there,  where  it  is  said  his 
grave  stone  can  still  be  seen. 

By  the  will  of  John  Pemberton,  a  large  number  of  valuable  vol- 
umes were  added  to  the  library,  and  the  following  extract  from  his 
will  shows  the  broad  interest  which  he  took  in  the  object : — 

"I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  aforesaid  friends,  John  Field  and 
William  Wilson,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  after  the  decease  of  my  wife, 
one-half  of  my  library  of  books,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  and 
perusal  of  Friends  of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  city ;  and 
to  be  placed  in  the  library  for  that  purpose ;  wishing*  the  beloved 
youth  were  more  willing  to  read  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
trials,  sufferings  and  religious  experiences  of  our  worthy  ancestors." 

When  the  new  Meeting  House  was  built  on  the  Burial  Ground  in 
Arch  Street,  in  1804,  a  room  was  specially  provided  for  the  use  and 
accommodation  of  the  library.  My  first  recollection  of  it  is  in  1843, 
when  it  was  contained  in  that  room,  and  the  whole  filled  only  a  small 
number  of  eases,  though  it  was  then  considered  to  comprise  the  most 
complete  collection  in  America  of  the  early  writings  of  Friends. 

In  1844,  new  quarters  were  provided  for  the  library  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  building  just  then  erected  on  the  same  premises  for 
Friends'  Book  Store  and  Tract  Kepository,  where  improved  accom- 
modations were  afforded  it,  and  it  remained  in  that  location  until 
removed  in  1887  to  its  present  site,  on  16th  Street,  above  Arch. 

In  1817  the  whole  number  of  books  had  been  estimated  at  about 
twenty-three  hundred,  but  in  1843  it  must  have  been  considerably 
increased,  and  in  1853  the  number  was  estimated  at  about  five  thou- 
sand. At  the  present  time,  the  librarv^  contains  over  sixteen  thou- 
sand volumes,  of  which  number  about  eighteen  hundred  are  Friends' 
books,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  the  writings  of  early  Friends. 
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There  is  also  a  copy  of  Crorawell's  Great  Bible  of  1539,  and  a  splen- 
did manuscript  copy  on  vellum  of  a  part  of  the  Commentary  of  St. 
Ambrose  on  the  Scriptures,  executed  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 
Tn  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  Latin  Bible  printed  in  Venice  in 
1478,  which  is  deposited  in  the  library  as  a  part  of  a  collection  of  rare 
editions  of  the  Bible  belonging  to  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  America.  The  library  further  possesses  a  small  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, including  a  number  of  original  diaries  of  prominent  Friends. 

The  collection  of  Friends'  books  which  belonged  to  our  late  Friend, 
Charles  Roberts,  has  recently  been  deposited  in  the  library  by  his 
wife,  Lucy  B.  Roberts,  and  forms  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
collection  previously  on  its  shelves,  and  undoubtedly  makes  the  whole 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  of  such  collections  in  America. 
It  embraces  upwards  of  two  thousand  volumes  and  tracts,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  bound,  and  the  remainder  will  be  shortly.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  publications  made  before  1710,  and 
include  many  of  the  rarest  and  most  interesting  documents  of  the 
kind  which  have  been  issued.  The  gathering  of  this  large  and  val- 
uable collection  was  a  part  of  the  life  work  of  our  late  Friend,  cover- 
ing the  period  of  many  years.  The  design  is  that  it  shall  be  a 
special  section  of  the  library,  to  afford  the  opportimities  for  research 
in  relation  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  facilities  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  freely  consulting  it. 

The  value  of  the  library  as  a  depository  for  the  ancient  writings 
of  Friends,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  was  early  recognized,  and  has 
given  to  the  institution  a  semi-historical  character,  which  has  through- 
out its  whole  existence  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  has  had  an 
important  bearing  in  shaping  its  policy  and  management.  About  fif- 
teen years  ago,  this  policy  developed  a  new  feature  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  department  of  records,  by  which  a  place  was  provided 
for  the  deposit  and  safe  keeping  of  such  records  as  Meetings  might 
feel  disposed  to  place  in  the  care  of  the  committee.  The  records  so 
deposited  are  classified  and  systematically  arranged,  and  easy  access 
is  thus  afforded  for  officers  and  committees  of  the  depositing  Meet- 
'ings  to  make  any  required  examination  of  them.  Special  arrange- 
ments are  also  made  for  access  to  them,  under  reasonable  restrictions, 
for  persons  engaged  in  historical  research,  and  information  bearing 
on  pedigrees  is  furnished  by  the  librarian  upon  written  applications. 
The  results  of  these  searches  are  all  carefully  copied,  and  form  in 
themselves  a  valuable  addition  in  facilitating  further  investigation. 
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Over  seven  hundred  volumes  are  now  deposited  in  the  record  de- 
partment. 

The  present  library  building  is  located  on  16th  Street,  above  Arch, 
on  a  part  of  Friends'  disused  Burial  Ground  and  in  the  same  en- 
closure with  Friends'  Select  School.  The  structure,  which  is  fire- 
proof, and  mainly  built  of  brick  and  iron,  is  forty  feet  square.  The 
main  library  room  is  thirty-seven  by  twenty-six  feet  in  its  interior, 
with  a  ceiling  twenty  feet  in  height.  An  iron  gallery  runs  around  its 
four  sides,  and  the  room  is  amply  lighted  on  three  sides,  there  being 
no  buildings  near  enough  to  obstruct  the  light.  There  is  also  a  small 
room,  nine  by  nineteen  feet,  which  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  the 
most  valuable  books,  and  such  others  as  are  not  esteemed  suitable 
for  general  circulation,  but  which  may  be  important  in  the  line  of 
historical  research.  The  vault,  allotted  to  the  record  department,  is 
thirty-seven  feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad,  with  a  ceiling  nine  and  one- 
half  feet  high,  and  is  fitted  up  with  steel  and  iron  shelving  arranged 
for  the  books  to  be  laid  on  their  broadest  sides.        George  Vaux. 

(Copied  from  the  First  Volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society  of  London,  England,  1903-1901). 

THE  APPRENTICES'  FREE  LIBRARY  COMPANY 

Ninetj^-three  years  ago  Philadelphia  was  a  town  of  about  75,000 
inhabitants,  extending  from  South  to  Race  Streets,  and  unpaved  west 
of  12th  Street.  Ten  years  were  to  elapse  before  her  first  steam  engine 
was  made  by  Thomas  Baldwin,  and  more  than  ten  before  gas  should 
be  introduced  or  she  would  give  up  the  chains  across  her  streets  on 
the  Sabbath.  At  this  time  the  apprentice  system  was  in  force,  which 
provided  that  a  child  of  twelve  could  be  bound  out,  for  a  term  of 
years  (usually  six),  to  learn  his  trade  in  the  house  of  a  master 
workman,  and  to  be  fed  and  clothed  by  him;  the  master  in  return  to 
receive  the  boy's  labor  and  any  wages  he  might  earn.  It  is  easy  to 
realize  the  possibilities  for  abuse  in  the  case  of  an  unjust  master,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  he  had  no  money  to  spare  in 
providing  entertainment  or  profitable  reading  for  his  apprentices  in 
their  leisure  hours.  With  these  conditions  in  mind  five  men,  Robert 
Vaux,  Samuel  L.  Shober,  Thomas  Kimber,  Daniel  B.  Smith  and  Rob- 
ert I.  Evans  met  at  302  Arch  Street,  on  February  15th,  1820,  "to 
deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  founding  a  company"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  establishment  of  an  Apprentices'  Library,  and  "after 
much  free  conversation  and  being  agreed  in  opinion  that  such  a  step 
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would  be  proper,"  they  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  the 
22d  inst.  At  the  second  meeting  a  draft  of  a  constitution  was  pre- 
pared and  a  third  meeting  appointed  for  February  24th,  at  Car- 
penters' Hall.  Several  meetings  followed  in  ciuiek  succession,  and  on 
February  29th  the  constitution  of  the  first  free  library  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  read  and  signed,  the  following  officers  and  managers  were 
elected :  President,  Horace  Binney ;  Vice-President,  Robert  Vaux ; 
Secretary,  Daniel  B.  Smith;  Treasurer,  James  Cresson;  Board  of 
Managers,  Clement  C.  Biddle,  Thomas  F.  Learning.  Philip  Garrett, 
Samuel  L.  Shober,  Benjamin  H.  Yarnall,  John  C.  Browne,  ]Matthew 
C.  Ralston,  Robert  J.  Evans,  Samuel  B.  Morris,  Phillip  F.  Mayer, 
Charles  N.  Bancker,  Richard  C.  Wood,  Benjamin  Tucker,  John  C. 
Lowber,  Jacob  Gratz,  Richard  Oakford,  William  Fry,  John  H.  Wil- 
lets,  Abraham  Miller,  Thomas  Kimber,  ]Merrit  Canby,  Lloyd  Mifliin, 
Samuel  Sellers,  AVilliam  Price. 

The  constitution  voiced  their  object  and  hopes  that  in  founding  an 
Apprentices'  Library  they  believed  "many  benefits  would  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  a  library  of  suitable  books  for  the  use  of  ap- 
prentices; that  it  would  promote  orderly  and  virtuous  habits;  diffuse 
knowledge,  and  the  desire  for  knowledge,  improve  the  scientific  skill 
of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers;  increase  the  benefits  of  the 
system  of  general  education  which  is  now  adopted ;  and  advance  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  community." 

The  library  opened  on  June  3d,  1820,  with  850  books  in  a  second- 
story  room  at  100  Chestnut  Street:  it  was  open  once  a  week,  being 
closed  during  September  on  account  of  an  alarm  of  malignnant  fever. 
By  November  it  had  1,400  volumes  and  had  an  enrollment  of  600 
young  men.  The  following  March  it  had  about  2.150  books  and  1,088 
applicants. 

The  library  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  second  story  of  Car- 
penters' Hall,  thence  to  Carpenter  (now  Jayne)  Street,  below  Sev- 
enth, then  to  the  old  Mint  building,  on  Seventh  vStreet,  above  Market, 
and  in  1841  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Arch  and  Fifth  Streets,  where 
the  library  was  given  the  use  of  the  upper  room  of  the  Free  Quakers' 
Meeting-House,  free  of  rent.  For  twenty  years  the  use  of  the  library 
was  confined  to  boys  alone.  In  1841,  encouraged  by  the  very  satis- 
factory results  attending  their  work,  the  managers  opened  a  separate 
department  for  girls  in  the  lower  room,  which  also  proved  a  decided 
success.  The  work  of  the  library  continiied  to  increase  from  year  to 
year,  and  finally  outgrew  the  accommodations  provided,  until,  in  1868, 
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the  managers  applied  to  the  Society  of  Free  Quakers  for  greater  privi- 
leges. The  trustees  of  that  society,  in  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
■spirit  which  hitherto  marked  their  intercourse  AA'ih  this  institution, 
leased  the  entire  property  to  the  library  company  for  twenty-five 
years  at  three  himdred  dollars  per  annum,  with  the  liberty  of  making 
such  interior  alterations  to  the  building  as  might  be  necessary,  and  also 
of  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  lot.  In  1869,  the  managers, 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  benefits  of  the  libraiy  should  be 
still  further  extended,  opened  it  one  evening  in  the  week  for  men, 
and  in  the  course  of  a.  few  years,  by  an  amendment  to  its  charter,  the 
library^  Avas  made  free  to  all  who  would  comply  with  its  regulations. 
For  more  than  forty  years  the  library  had  led  a  sort  of  dual  existence, 
being  divided  into  two  departments,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls, 
and,  although  this  in  the  beginning  appeared  to  be  the  best  system, 
when  the  library  was  opened  to  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of 
it,  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  two  branches  became  apparent.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  summer  of  1882,  extensive  alterations  were  again 
made;  the  two  libraries  were  consolidated  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
second  story  was  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room  where,  also,  free  lectures 
were  occasionally  given  on  various  subjects  of  interest. 

In  1891  the  library  was  thoroughly  re-organized  in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved  modern  methods,  and  the  books  reclassified  accord- 
ing to  the  Dewey  System. 

Finding  that  the  location  at  Arch  and  Filbert  Streets  had  become 
undesirable  for  librarv'  purposes,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  change  in 
the  character  of  the  neighborhood,  but  also  because  the  building  was 
in  many  Avays  unsatisfaetor\%  the  managers,  in  1896,  appointed  a 
committee  to  select  a  new  site  for  the  library,  under  instructions, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  choose  a  location  near  Broad  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  purchasing  the 
property  occupied  by  the  Spring  Garden  Unitarian  Society,  on  the  east 
side  of  Broad  Street,  above  Spring  Garden,  and  the  managers  concur- 
ring, the  property  was  bought  for  $50,000,  and  possession  obtained  on 
January  1st,  1897.  Located  on  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
city,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools, 
the  Normal  School,  the  Manual  Training  School,  the  Spring  Garden 
Institute,  and  a  number  of  large  industrial  establishments,  while  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  residence  district,  the  new  building  is  in  an  ideal 
situation  for  a  free  library. 

The  libraiy  is  supported  by  a  small  endowment  fund  and  by  an- 
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nual  subscriptions  of  $2.00  and  upwards,  not  from  readers,  but  from 
those  who  would  aid  in  raising  the  type  of  citizenship.  Many  of  the 
founders  of  the  library  are  still  represented  among  their  descendants 
on  the  Board  of  Managers  or  the  subscribers'  list.  The  library's 
sphere  of  usefulness  could  be  extended  many  times  in  proportion  to 
an  additional  income.  The  wishes  of  the  founders  are  still  observed 
that  no  book  of  "immoral  or  injurious  tendency"  shall  be  placed  on 
the  shelves,  and  the  first  care  is  to  provide  children's  books,  required 
reading  for  the  high  school  students  and  books  requested  by  teachers. 
A  fiction  per  centage  which  has  decreased  from  75  to  56  in  the  last 
8  years,  with  an  increase  of  circulation  from  66,458  to  87,441,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  causes  for  self-congratulation. 

The  managers  of  the  Apprentices'  Library  have  been  frequently 
cheered  by  expressions  of  sympathy  and  interest  from  those  who  have 
partaken  of  its  advantages  in  early  life.  The  twelfth  boy  to  be  en- 
rolled in  1820  later  on  became  a  president  of  the  company  and  his 
descendants  have  ever  since  been  active  members  of  the  Board. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  library  i-eceived  a  present  of  1,000  dol- 
lars worth  of  books,  made  anonymously  through  a  publisher,  from  one 
who  wrote  "When  a  boy,  and  not  able  to  obtain  books  in  any  other 
way,  I  received  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  those  which  were 
loaned  to  me  by  the  Apprentices'  Library  of  Philadelphia.  Success 
in  life  has  not  made  me  unmindful  of  early  benefits,  and  I  desire  in 
part  to  pay  back  the  debt  I  owe  the  above  institution." 

Two  years  ago  a  president  of  a  national  bank  in  this  city  who  was 
asked  for  a  contribution,  repUed,  "T  beg  to  say  that  I  want  to  become 
a  life  member  of  the  Apprentices'  Library.  Years  ago  when  I  was 
only  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  worked  during  the  day,  and 
attended  night  school,  I  filled  in  my  leisure  moments  by  reading  books 
which  I  secured  from  the  Apprenticess'  Library,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
under  some  obligation  to  others  in  a  similar  situation  at  this  time  by 
giving  some  aid  to  this  institution." 

The  managers  of  the  library  feel  confident  that  it  has,  as  well  by 
the  memories  of  the  past,  as  by  the  good  work  of  the  present,  fairly 
earned  a  place  and  name  among  the  living  institutions  of  this  city. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARY  WORKERS 

The  third  session  of  the  school  began  on  June  23d,  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  Course  for  teachers,  conducted  by  State  College. 
The  registration  was  good  and  the  students  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
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work.  The  faculty  is  the  same  as  last  year  except  that  Miss  Agnes 
F.  Greer  of  Pittsburgh,  is  giving  the  reference  work  and  has  charge 
of  the  fiction  seminar.  She  is  also  giving  informal  talks  on  books  to 
the  class  in  the  evenings.  These  are  given,  when  the  weather  is 
pleasant,  on  the  campus. 

The  lecturers  for  the  session  include,  Dr.  E.  AV.  Runkle,  Librarian 
of  the  College  Library,  whose  topic  was  "The  mere  librarian";  Miss 
Martha  Conner,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Forest,  of  the  same  library,  on 
the  course  in  bibliography  in  the  regular  college  course,  and  the  refer- 
ence work  in  the  librarj^ ;  Mr.  Thomas  L.  :\Iontgomery,  State  Librar- 
ian, on  "The  people  who  have  made  the  A.  L.  A.";  Mr.  Gilbert  D. 
Emerson,  on  "book  binding";  and  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  State  Li- 
brary, Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  gave  two  lectures  on  general  library  work. 

Registered  Students. 

Tjibrarians. 

Beatty,  M.  Sophronia,  librarian,  .Lansdowne  Public  Library. 

Burrows.  Elizabeth  D.,  librarian,  .  Free  Libraiy  of  the  Bethlehems. 

Charles,  Mrs.  Catherine  ]\L,  li-  Foxburg  Free  Library, 
brarian,   

Grover,  Helen,  assistant,   Free  Library,  Dover,  N.  J. 

Himmelwright,  Susan  librar- 
ian High  School  Library,  Tyrone. 

Hughes,  Pearl  R.,  assistant,   Citizen 's  Free  Library,  Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

Lowes,  Fanny  L.,  librarian,   Washington  &  Jefferson  College  Li- 
brary. 

McQuiston,  Adelle  E.,  assistant,  .Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School 

Library. 

Riter.  Anna  M.,  assistant,   Allentown  Free  Library. 

Roeder,  Alice  E.,  librarian,  AVyomissing  Public  Library. 

Ungemach,  Dena  D.,  assistant,  .  .  .Teacher's  Institute  Librarj^  Phila- 
delphia. 


Course  for  teachers. 

Duffy,  Mrs.  Miriam  M.,   Pittsburgh  Schools. 

Limber,  Elsie  A  Teaching  in  Albion.  Pa. 

ITngemach.  Pauline,   Philadelphia  Schools. 

Wertz,  Sara  V.,   Hanover  Schools. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

Altoona. 

The  free  library  spirit  seems  to  be  growing  rapidly.  The  Free  Li- 
brary at  1400  Third  Avenue  has  loaned  books  for  two  new  stations. 
One  is  an  unused  room  of  the  Broad  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
and  another  in  a  private  house  in  another  section  of  the  city. 

The  library  started  by  ]\Irs.  King  and  given  by  her  to  the  Steven's 
Public  School  building  has  been  very  successful  and  is  to.  be  kept  open 
during  the  summer  vacation.  Before  the  patron's  meeting  in  this 
school  building,  on  IMay  22,  Miss  MacDonald,  of  the  Free  Library 
Commission,  gave  a  talk  on  the  "Value  of  a  public  library." 

Braddock. 

The  twenty-fourth  amiual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library 
for  1912,  gives  a  total  circulation  of  351,207  from  the  main  library 
and  three  branches  with  a  fiction  per  centage  of  39.97.  Eight  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  forty-one  additions  were  made  and  5,630  wifu- 
draM'n.  All  books  that  had  not  been  off  the  shelves  for  three  years 
were  removed  as  "dead  material."  The  useless  were  destroyed,  the 
ones  supplemented  by  a  newer  edition,  ])ut  still  of  use,  were  sent  to  a 
smaller  struggling  lil)rary,  and  the  rest  put  in  "storage."  The  result 
was  that  many  in  the  latter  gn^up  were  called  for  and  found  their  way 
back  to  the  shelves.  The  re-classification  has  been  pushed  on  and  ad- 
vantage taken  of  this  to  replace  many  woni  and  faded  cards  with  L. 
C.  ones.  One  club,  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  was  added  to  the 
many  meeting  in  the  library  and  the  auditorium  was  well  used. 

Carnegie.  '   '  "  '  '  ' 

Miss  Emma  Rood,  from  the  Omaha  Public  Library,  has  been  made 
librarian  of  the  Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Library,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

Chester. 

The  West  End  Libraiy  has  been  exhibiting  a  unique  gift,  that  of 
a  collection  of  specimen  of  quartz  of  various  colors  and  shapes,  taken 
from  the  Nova  Scotia  mines  of  the  Keystone  Plaster  Company,  of 
Chester.  When  making  the  gift,  Mr.  Frederick  Selby,  general  man- 
ager of  the  company,  suggested  that  it  might  be  interesting  if  other 
local  industrial  establishments  would  add  to  the  exhibit  samples  of 
their  raw  materials. 
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Foxhurg. 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Foxburg  Free  Library  Asso- 
ciation for  1912,  reports  3,636  volumes,  a  gain  of  664  books  during 
the  year,  and  all  books  catalogued;  the  number  of  readers  as  399 
out  of  a  population  of  about  600 ;  and  a  circulation  of  4,051  volumes. 
The  gain  in  circulation  for  the  year  was  338,  and  the  gain  in  non- 
tietion  circulation  was  429.  A  collection  of  some  back  sets  of  maga- 
2;ines  with  the  Readers'  Guide,  had  been  a  great  help  in  the  reference 
work  and  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  had  made  more  in- 
telligent use  of  the  library  and  the  gain  in  the  reading  of  non-fiction 
was  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  year  before  the  pupils  re- 
ceived regular  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

Soynestead. 

The  report  of  another  year 's  work  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Home- 
stead brings  its  annual  message  of  encouragement  from  each  depart- 
ment, but  only  the  library  will  be  mentioned  here.  An  attendance 
of  118.000,  80,000  of  which  is  adult  and  38,000  juvenile,  is  responsible 
for  a  circulation  of  103,000  volumes  from  the  central  library.  This 
does  not  include  an  unrecorded  use  of  probably  60,000  in  reference 
and  reading  room  where  the  high  school  students  and  the  members 
of  the  25  literary  and  study  clubs  secure  material  for  their  work.  The 
circulation  of  149,300  in  the  schools  and  at  20  stations  has  a  very 
marked  effect  in  bringing  the  scholars  to  the  library.  Twelve  thou- 
sand readers,  or  one-third  of  the  population  of  Mifllin  township,  were 
responsible  for  the  circulation  of  252,477  volumes.  Collections  of 
books  in  Hungarian,  Slovak,  Bohemian,  Lithuanian,  Polish.  German, 
French  and  Italian,  are  kept  up  and  fully  two-thirds  of  the  children 
that  use  the  juvenile  room  are  of  foreign  birth. 

The  librar}^  contains  41,175  volumes  and  the  fiction  percentage  was 
46.5.   Miss  Estella  Wolf,  Drexel  '12,  has  joined  the  staff  as  cataloguer. 

JenJiintoivn. 

The  report  of  the  Abington  Library  Society  for  1912,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 
The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  erection  of  a  new  wing, 
the  Lambert  Memorial  room,  costing  $6,000,  to  house  the  "John  Lam- 
bert collection",  a  bequest  consisting  of  Mr.  Lambert's  library  and 
some  articles  of  furniture  of  historic  interest.  Another  bequest  of 
$3,000  was  received  from  Dr.  Alexander  R.  Gray  "for  the  purchase 


and  maintenance  of  books."  The  library  now  contains  7,956  volumes, 
4-29  of  which  were  added  during  the  year.  Twelve  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  were  circulated;  14,695  persons  visited  the 
library,  and  there  were  817  readers'  cards  in  use.  A  census  taken 
shows  that  only  20%  of  the  readers  lived  within  the  borough  limits. 
The  reading  to  the  boys  during  the  five  winter  months  was  continued 
and  the  lantern  these  boys  purchased  a  year  ago  was  used  in  four  il- 
lustrated talks  given  on  "children  in  many  lands",  "The  Panama 
Canal",  "The  Philippine  Islands",  and  "Bird  of  Pennsylvania." 

Johnstown. 

The  forty-third  annual  report  of  the  Cambria  Free  Library  to 
April  30,  1913,  shows  an  addition  of  1,038  volumes  and  799  discarded, 
leaving  a  net  gain  of  239,  and  a  total  of  15,464.  Of  the  books  pur- 
chased 69%  were  adult  and  31%  juvenile.  The  circulation  was  65,- 
820,  which  does  not  include  the  class  room  circulation  of  1,931  vol- 
umes, loaned  to  seven  schools.  One  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
twelve  new  borrowers  were  registered  and  there  were  26,178  visitors 
to  the  reference  room.  The  auditorium  was  in  great  demand  during 
the  year  and  night  classes  were  held  five  evenings  per  week  from 
October  to  April.  All  this  is  a  gift  to  the  city  each  year  from  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company. 

Kane. 

The  annual  domestic  science  exhibit  in  the  schools  brought  in  $292,. 
which  is  to  be  spent  for  juvenile  books,  and  the  Kane  Study  Club 
published  a  brochure,  "The  sweethearts  of  literature,"  the  proceeds 
from  its  sale  going  towards  the  fund  they  give  annually  to  the  library. 
The  library  has  now  grown  to  have  3,100  volumes  and  had  during 
the  year  just  passed,  a  circulation  of  15,353. 

McDonald. 

The  McDonald  Free  Library  received  a  donation  of  200  books,  most 
of  them  new  and  to  fill  definite  needs.  A  "show"  for  the  benefit  of 
the  library  fund  cleared  $70. 

Mercersburg. 

The  Woman's  Club  is  planning  for  a  public  library  and  at  their 
meeting  on  June  5th,  adopted  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee 
which  recommended  that  the  club  push  it.  Miss  MacDonald  met  with 
them. 
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Montrose. 

"Library  Day"  was  March  12,  and  brought  in  about  $400  for  the 
book  fund.  And  the  gift  of  a  library  of  800  vohimes  belonging  to 
the  late  Mrs.  D.  W.  Searle,  will  add  materially  to  the  book  collection. 

Neiv  Castle. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  New  Castle  has  continued  its  good 
work  in  spite  of  the  closing  necessitated  by  the  flood,  the  disconifori:.s 
of  repairs  to  the  building  and  changes  in  the  staff.  The  general  ref- 
erence work  has  grown  noticeably  during  the  year  and  hearty  co- 
operation witli  the  schools  established.  One  thousand,  three  hundred 
books  were  added  and  435  withdrawn,  making  a  total  of  7,304  in  the 
library.  The  circulation  was  47,234,  and  the  registration  for  the 
three  years  is  6.447.  Miss  Irene  A.  Hackett  resigned  her  position  as 
librarian  in  December,  and  Miss  Nora  XL  Giele  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  position. 

New  Milford. 

Miss  Mary  Everett,  for  several  years  librarian  of  the  Pratt  Me- 
morial Library,  has  been  married,  and  Miss  Glaire  Culver  is  now  act- 
ing librarian. 

Oil  City. 

"As  far  as  can  be  expressed  in  figures"  the  result  of  the  ninth 
year's  work  of  the  Carnegie  Public  Library  is  as  follows: — number  of 
volumes,  13,450,  of  which  1.023  were  added  this  year;  circulation, 
57,935;  reading  room  attendance,  29,199;  reference  workers  and 
questions  looked  up.  1.747;  new  registrations,  808,  and  registrations 
in  force,  6,213.  The  gain  of  1,700  in  the  circulation  was  in  class 
books,  the  fiction  circulation  being  262  less  than  the  previous  year. 
The  collection  of  61  Polish  books  was  well  used  as  was  the  "Robert 
Raikes  Section"  of  Sunday  School  Reference  Books,  given  by  "the 
neighbors."  The  Freshman  class  of  the  high  school  were  given  in- 
.struction  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  two  apprentices  took  work  in 
the  library.  One  of  the  pleasant  things  was  a  gift  of  a  bronze  tablet 
16x18  inches,  mounted  on  a  large  tablet  of  dark  green  onyx,  con- 
taining the  bust  of  Lincoln  in  bas-relief  and  his  Gettysburg  address. 
The  donor  saw  these  tablets  exhibited  for  sale  in  New  York  and  was 
so  pleased  with  them,  he  sent  some  as  gifts  to  a  few  fortunate  libra- 
ries.  His  name  is  to  be  withheld  for  ten  years. 
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PJiiladelphia. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Penna.  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  blind  tells  the  stoiy  of  how  the  blind  of 
Pennsylvania  are  sought  out  all  over  the  State  and  taught  to  read; 
of  the  comfort,  pleasure  and  companionship  brought  to  some  and  edu- 
cation to  others,  and  the  many  letters  received  expressing  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  these  readers.  From  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1912,  there  were  circulated  17,706  volumes  on  religion,  biog- 
raphy, history,  travel,  poetry,  science,  art,  fiction,  juveniles  and  maga- 
zines. From  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Pittsburgh,  3,213  volumes  and 
the  five  teachers  made  5,954  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  blind  to  teach 
them  to  read.  "David  Copperfield"  was  printed  in  the  i\Ioon  type 
in  1912,  to  celebrate  Dickens  centennial,  at  a  cost  of  $7,550. 

Philadelphia. 

The  sixty-first  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Citj^  Institute  is 
from  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913.  During  the  year  851  vol- 
umes have  been  added,  making  a  total  of  3-1,774:  volumes.  Eighty- 
three  thousand,  sixty-two  visitors  used  the  library  and  the  home  cir- 
culation was  36,010.  Needed  improvements  on  the  building  combined 
with  cutting  down  of  the  income,  hampered  the  work  of  the  library 
seriously.  The  treasurer  reported  an  income  from  rents  and  contri- 
butions of  $6,654.87. 

Beading.  ■■  ..- 

The  fine  new  $100,000  building  is  finished  and  was  dedicated  on 
May  15th.  The  library  has  moved  into  its  new  home,  which  is  much 
appreciated  after  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  last  three  years.  It 
was  opened  for  use  on  June  9. 

Pottsville. 

Miss  Flora  Roberts,  Drexel,  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Pottsville,  and  began  her 
work  on  June  11. 

Rockdale.  ■  , 

The  Free  Library  of  the  People's  Literary  Association  has  been 
wakened  out  of  a  fifteen  years'  sleep,  and  vdth  the  help  of  the  Media 
Free  Library  and  the  Free  Library  Commission,  has  been  re-organ- 
ized in  the  old  association  room.   The  500  usable  volumes  from  the  old 
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library  have  been  classified,  accessioned  and  catalogued  by  Miss  Nellie 
Scott,  the  librarian,  and  a  small  group  of  faitliful  "workers."  The 
Media  Free  Library  gave  about  100  duplicates  and  loaned  59  volumes 
for  six  months,  a  traveling  library  from  Harrisburg  helped  out  and 
a  book  reception  held  on  April  17th,  brought  to  the  library  76  vol- 
umes. The  room  has  been  made  attractive  by  re-decorating  the  Avails 
and  the  addition  of  a  reading  table  and  magazines.  The  library  was 
opened  for  use  on  April  24th. 

Eoyersford.  • 

Thanks  to  the  co-operation  which  exists  between  the  library  and 
Literature  Committee  of  the  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  and 
the  Fi'ee  Library  Commission,  the  Eoyersford  Public  Library  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  90  well-selected,  usable  books  from  the  juvenile  Shake- 
spearian Club  of  Philadelphia.  The  club  appealed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  State  Federation  Committee  for  the  name  of  some  small  free 
library  in  Montgomery  county  needing  books,  and  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  Library  Commission,  which  sent  a  list  of  all  the  free 
libraries  in  the  county.  One  wise  provision  made  by  the  donor  was, 
that,  if  any  of  the  books  were  duplicates,  they  were  to  be  handed  on 
to  some  other  library  needing  them. 

St.  Mary's. 

Miss  Anne  Malleson  has  been  made  librarian  of  the  St.  ]\lary 's  Free 
Public  Library.  This  library  was  opened  one  year  ag'o  by  the  St. 
Mary's  Literary  Circle,  a  woman's  study  club.  Councils  gave  them 
the  use  of  a  room  in  the  Town  Hall,  with  heat  and  light.  With  this 
and  a  "lot  of  enthusiasm  and  faith"  the  members  of  this  club  col- 
lected books,  furniture  and  money.  The  library  was  organized  with 
the  help  of  the  Free  Library  Commission  and  opened  on  July  2,  1912, 
and  one  evening  per  Aveek.  ■       - . 

During  the  year  over  $500  has  been  raised,  the  library  has  gro\Mi 
to  1,315  volumes  and  733  people  have  drawn  out  10,726  books,  and 
a  regular  librarian  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  a  couple  of 
friends.  All  showing  what  a  group  of  earnest  women  with  a  "lot 
of  enthusiasm  and  faith"  can  accomplish  when  they  really  try. 
Surely  such  efforts  are  worthy  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  users  of 
the  librarj'.  ,.  . 
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Sayre. 

The  Mary  Packer  Cummings  Library  has  had  $200  added  to  their 
book  fund  by  a  generous  friend.  •  • 

Susquehanna. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Boynton,  for  many  years  librarian  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, has  resigned  because  of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Ruth  S.  Peck  has 
taken  her  place.  The  library  has  continued  the  new  growth  started 
several  years  ago  when  it  was  moved  into  new  ciuarters. 

The  membership  is  now  over  200,  the  Newark  charging  system  has 
been  installed,  a  convenient  charging  desk  secured,  and  the  library 
rearranged  so  that  now  they  have  the  children's  books  in  the  front 
room,  the  fiction  in  the  central  room  and  the  bright  cheery  back  room 
for  reading  and  reference. 

Titusville. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Benson  Memorial  Library  shows  a  healthy 
condition  of  affairs.  The  total  number  of  books  is  9,648.  About 
32%  of  the  circulation  is  juvenile.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  new 
borrowers  have  registered  during  the  year,  bringing  the  list  of  fairly 
active  borrowers  to  3,617. 

Tower  City. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  high  school,  with  the  help  of  the 
principal  of  the  schools,  undertook  to  revive  an  old  school  library 
which  had  dwindled  to  about  300  volumes,  and  turn  it  into  a.  good 
public  library.  A  canvas  of  the  town  and  tag  day  brought  in  $570 
and  300  books.  The  Free  Library  Commission  aided  with  lists  of 
books  and  helped  the  teachers  in  organizing.  This  all  resulted  in  a 
library  of  1,300  volumes  of  well  selected  books,  being  opened  on  May 
31st.  At  present  it  is  housed  in  a  class  room  and  is  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  teachers  during  the  summer.  Tower  City  is  a  mining  town 
with  2,300  population. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library  for 
1912.  gives  a  total  circulation  of  135.000.  Of  this,  2,395  were  books 
in  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  Arabic,  and 
Russian  languages.  The  fiction  percentage  was  61.95,  with  sociology 
ranking  next.    The  three  deposit  stations  were  maintained;  2,181 
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books  were  added  and  1,626  withdrawn,  leaving  a  total  of  44,113. 
The  work  of  re-cataloguing  on  the  large-sized  cards  has  been  pushed 
on  and  is  about  nine-tenths  finished.  And  the  photograph  collection 
has  been  catalogued.  The  children's  room  has  been  closed  for  a 
month  o^^■ing  to  an  epidemic  of  measles. 

The  following  special  lists  of  books  were  published  in  the  ]\Ionthly 
Bulletin: — Charles  Dickens,  manual  training  and  carpentry,  munici- 
pal engineering,  public  health,  modern  china,  Kobert  Browning,  house 
building  and  story  telUng. 

The  library's  booth  at  the  Industrial  Exhibit  in  3Iay  was  very  popu- 
lar and  many  people  registered  who  had  never  been  to  the  library. 

Wyaliising. 

Mrs.  Harriet  AVagner,  librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  has 
moved  to  Binghamton,  N.  T.,  and  Miss  Ernestine  Fuller  has  taken 
her  place  in  the  libraiy. 

FOR  SALE 

The  Towanda  Public  Library  has  for  sale  or  exchange  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopjedia  Britannica  in  excellent  condition  and 
a  good  binding. 

NOTICE 

The  index  to  the  last  volume  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  will  be  sent 
to  libraries  asking  for  it.  Address  the  Free  Library  Commission, 
Harrisburg. 

SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARIES 

Carlisle. 

The  thirteenth  year  of  the  Bosler  ^Memorial  Library  was  one  of 
"exceptional  progress,"  substantial  gains  ha^'ing  been  made  both  in 
membership  and  circulation.  There  are  now  6,149  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary-, of  which  331  were  added  during  the  year.  And  the  total  cir- 
culation was  21,963.  The  periodical  sets  were  put  in  good  order  and 
a  great  aid  in  the  reference  work  and  a  story  horn-  was  enjoyed  by 
about  200  children. 

Newtown. 

' '  The  toy  shop ' '  was  presented  in  Newtown  Hall  on  ]\Iay  30,  by  100 
school  children,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Newto^^■n  library. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  LIBRARIES 

Chester. 

The  annual  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  Crozer  Theological  Semi- 
nary, from  May,  1912,  to  April,  1913,  shows  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
spirit  of  service  on  the  part  of  the  library  staff  and  a  corresponding 
appreciative  use  by  the  student  body.  One  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  volumes  were  added  during  the  year,  900  of  which 
were  the  gift  of  Prof.  Vedder.  The  cataloguing  with  L.  C.  cards  is 
being  pushed  on,  605  volumes  having  been  re-catalogued  in  this  way, 
and  an  author,  title  and  subject  index  was  prepared  for  the  30  vol- 
umes of  the  proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Congress.    .  . 

LOCAL  LIBRARY  MEETINGS 

Apollo. 

The  neighborhood  staff  meeting  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  District, 
had  its  third  annual  one-day  meeting  in  the  Free  Librar\^  of  Apollo, 
on  April  11th.  In  spite  of  the  rain,  five  out  of  seven  libraries  within 
'  reach,  sent  seven  representatives,  and  the  afternoon  attendance  was 
thirty.  The  usual  policy  of  making  the  morning  program  technical 
and  the  afternoon  popular,  hoping  thereby  to  awaken  a  wider  library 
interest  in  the  town,  was  followed.  The  topics  discussed  in  the  first 
session  were  Binding,  Book  Reviews  and  making  up  book  lists,  de- 
sirable new  books.  The  second  session  had  two  papers — one  on  .juve- 
nile reading  and  the  other  on  "What  the  library  had  meant  to  the 
town."  The  libraries  represented  were  the  Apollo  Free  Library;  Pub- 
lic Libray,  Butler;  Public  Library,  Lidiana;  the  Saltsburg  Free  Li- 
brary; and  the  Vandergrift  Free  Library.  The  Free  Library  Com- 
mission was  represented  by  Miss  MacDonald. 

Chamherslixirg. 

The  Neighborhood  Staff  meeting  of  the  Harrisburg  District,  met  in 
the  Chambersburg  Public  Library  on  May  29th,  at  10.00  A.  M.,  and 
were  the  guests  of  the  Afternoon  Club,  which  supports  the  library. 
Miss  Watts,  president  of  the  club,  presided.  The  program  began  with 
an  address  by  Judge  W.  Rush  Gillan.  This  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion on  "How  to  attract  children  to  the  library,"  led  by  Mr.  Homer 
Ames,  Bosler  Memorial  Library,  Carlisle,  and  followed  by  Miss  Bet- 
terly,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Miss  Champlin,  of  Hanover,  and  a  talk 
on  "Library  Extension,"  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bliss,  Free  Library  Com- 
mission, and  a  general  discussion  on  ways  of  changing  a  subscription 
to  a  free  library. 
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After  a  most  enjoyable  box  Imieh,  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  club, 
the  visitors  went  out  to  AYilson  College,  -where  President  McTea  re- 
ceived them,  and  they  were  shown  around  the  buildings  and  college 
library,  by  Miss  Erskine,  the  librarian.  The  meeting  met  again  in 
the  library  at  2.00  o'clock,  and  began  with  the  story  of  how  the  li- 
brary had  been  made  possible  by  the  faithful  disinterested  work  of 
the  club,  told  by  Mrs.  John  Allen  Blair.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper  on  some  of  the  "Best  children's  books  of  the  year,"  with  an 
exhibit  by  Miss  Sempler,  HagerstOAvn ;  "the  reading  of  the  Indian 
children."  by  ]Miss  Bessie  Beach,  librarian  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  and  an  address  by  ]Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  Free  Library  Com- 
mission, Trenton,  N.  J. 

Eleven  libi;aries  were  represented  by  twenty-two  people  from  a 
distance,  and  about  fifty  from  town.  The  libraries  represented  were 
Carlisle.  Bosler  Memorial  and  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  Library ; 
Chambersburg,  the  Public  Library  and  Wilson  College  Library  ;  Green- 
castle,  Public  Library;  Hagerstown,  Washington  County  Free  Library; 
Hanover.  Public  Librarj^;  Harrisburg,  Free  Librarj^  Commission;  Mer- 
cersburg.  Mereersburg  Academy  Library ;  Trenton,  Free  Library  Com- 
mission ;  Wilkes-Barre,  Osterhout  Free  Library. 


The  Northwestern  Library  Association  met  in  the  Public  Library, 
Kane,  on  June  12th  and  13th.  The  first  session  was  held  in  the  high 
school  auditorium,  on  Thui'sday  evening,  June  12th.  at  8  o'lcock.  with 
]Miss  Clara  B.  ]\IeJunkin,  Butler,  presiding.  Mrs.  Burress  jMoore 
opened  with  a  short  address  of  welcome,  from  the  Library  Board. 
Tliis  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  the  Eev.  G-eorge  A.  Sutton,  on  the 
"Educational  value  of  a  librarv% "  and  a  talk  from  Eobert  P.  Bliss, 
Harrisburg,  on  "Library  extension."  After  the  meeting  was  over 
a  very  delightful  reception  Avas  given  to  the  visitors  in  the  library 
rooms. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  A.  M..  Friday.  Miss 
Lucy  Grumbine.  Titusville,  led  a  round  table  discussion  on  "New 
registration",  "Exchange  of  foreign  books  among  libraries",  "How 
full  to  make  the  subject  catalogue"  ancl  "use  of  the  catalogue  by 
the  public."  And  Miss  Sherman,  Bradford,  talked  on  the  "Different 
forms  of  co-operation  among  libraries  (for  technical  help)  as  is  of- 
fered in  institute,  eliTbs.  round  tables  and  other  local  meetings. ' '  Miss 
MacDonald,  Harrisburg,  gave  an  account  of  other  local  library  meet- 
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ings  in  Pennsylvania  and  what  they  were  trying  to  accomplish.  Mrs. 
Hard,  of  Erie,  made  her  report  on  the  questionaire  in  regard  to  divid- 
ing the  section,  which  has  grown  too  large.  The  committee  was  con- 
tinued and  the  names  of  Miss  Sherman,  Bradford,  and  Mrs.  Charles, 
Foxburg,  added  to  it.  Mrs.  Charles,  Foxbiirg,  began  the  afternoon 
session  with  ' '  How  to  promote  the  reading  of  better  books ' ' ;  Miss 
Clarke,  Franklin,  sent  her  paper  on  "Children  in  a  library  with 
one  room  and  one  attendant";  Mrs.  Hard,  Erie,  led  the  discussion 
on  "Teaching  school  children  to  use  the  library."  And  in  place  of 
Miss  Weiss,  Warren,  who  could  not  attend,  IMiss  Monchow,  Dunkirk, 
took  charge  of  the  "Book  symposium."  JMiss  Grace  Steele,  Brad- 
ford, was  elected  president  for  next  year ;  and  Olive  M.  Ryder,  Mead- 
ville,  sec'y-  There  were  present,  exclusive  of  local  people,  thirty 
representatives  from  the  following  libraries : — Bradford,  Carnegie  Li- 
brary; Butler,  Corry.  Dunkirk,  Erie,  Public  Library;  Foxburg,  Free 
Library ;  Harrisburg,  Free  Library  Commission ;  Kane.  Public  Li- 
brary, librarian  and  a  number  of  others ;  Meadville,  Free ;  New  Castle, 
Free  Public  Library ;  Oil  City,  Carnegie  Public  Library ;  Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie  Library;  St.  Mary's,  Free  Public  Library;  St.  Petersburg, 
Free  Librarj^ ;  Sharon,  Buhl  Club;  Titusville,  Benson  Memorial  Li- 
brary; Union  City,  Free  Library;  Warren,  Library  Association. 

Philadelphia.      '  •    ■  • 

The  Pennsylvania  Library  Club,  Philadelphia,  held  its  last  meeting 
of  the  spring  on  May  12th,  in  the  Neighborhood  House  of  Christ 
Church.  The  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Louis  C. 
Washburn,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  on  the  old  Colonial  Library, 
■belonging  to  this  church.  The  library  comprises  721  volumes,  and 
the  books  had  been  kept  in  the  "Tower  Room."  When  the  steeple 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  1908,  they  were  moved  to  closets  on  the 
first  floor.  The  man  responsible  for  this  and  other  colonial  libraries 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Bray.  When  "he  was  appointed  in  1696  by  Bishop 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  to  act  as  commissaiy  of  ecclesiastical 
al¥airs  in  Maryland,  and  later  in  other  colonies,  he  consented  to  go  if 
he  could  have  all  the  libraries  he  wanted.  There  are  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Archives  in  Lambeth  Palace,  London,  a  list  of  300  books  which 
had  been' sent  to  the  "Church  at  Philadelphia"  with  their  prices  and 
names  of  donors.    The  first  shipment  was  received  in  1697. 
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Royersford. 

The  spring  session  of  the  Neighborhood  StafF  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia District,  was  held  in  the  Public  Library  of  Koyersford.  on 
May  21.  The  animated  discussion  following  each  topic  added  much 
to  the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  ^liss  Buzby,  librarian  of  the  local  li- 
brary, called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10.30.  The  first  topic  taken  up 
was  "Some  recent  interesting  articles  in  libraiy  periodicals."  Sev- 
eral were  excellent^  reviewed  by  Miss  Baldwin,  librarian  of  the  Free 
Library,  Conshohocken,  and  Miss  West,  cataloguer  in  the  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary  Library,  Chester.  "Time  savers."  a  symposium,  led 
by  Miss  Stroh,  cataloguer  of  the  Academy  Library,  Bryn  Athyn, 
came  next ;  then  ' '  Libraries  in  prisons  and  .jails, ' '  a  paper  on  the  li- 
brary in  the  Norristown  jail,  sent  by  ]\lis.s  Bomberger,  librarian  of 
the  William  McCann  Library,  Norristo^^^l,  and  read  by  Miss  Hibbs, 
from  the  same  library;  "the  care  of  unbound  magazines,"  a  general 
discussion. 

After  lunch  and  a  short  walk,  the  second  session  began  at  2.00 
o'clock  with  a  paper  by  JMiss  Pennypacker.  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  Phcenixville,  on  "a  few  of  the  best  children's  books  of  the 
year. ' '  She  quoted  many  passages  f i-om  ' '  children 's  reading, ' '  by  Miss 
F.  J.  Olcott,  urging  the  libraries  to  get  it,  especially  for  the  use  of 
mothers  and  teachers.  She  also  acknowledged  the  help  she  had  re- 
ceived from  lists  of  children 's  books  from  the  Osterhout  Free  Li- 
brary, Wilkes-Barre,  and  the  Free  Libraiy  of  Philadelphia.  Her  pa- 
per was  followed  by  a  talk  from  Mr.  Bock,  chairman  of  the  Spring 
City  Library  Board,  on  the  co-operation  and  interchange  of  books 
between  the  libraries  of  the  twin  tomis.  The  program  committee  for 
the  following  year  will  be  i\Iiss  MacDonald,  chairman ;  ]\Iiss  Penny- 
packer,  Dr.  Lewis  and  the  local  librarian.  The  following  libraries 
were  represented : — Academy  Library,  Brjni  Athjn ;  Chester,  West 
End  Library,  Free  Libraiy  and  Crozer  Theological  Seminary ;  Con- 
shohocken, Free  Libraiy  (by  librarian  and  one  trustee)  ;  .Jenkinto"\ra, 
Abington  Libraiy  (by  librarian  and  three  trustees)  ;  Lansdowne,  Free 
Libraiy;  Malvern.  Public  Library;  Norristown.  William  McCann  Li- 
brary; Phcenixville,  Carnegie  Library;  Royersford.  Free  Library  (by 
3)  ;  Swarthmore.  College  Library,  and  The  Free  Library  Commission, 
Harrisburg. 
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Timkhmmock. 

The  Neighborhood  Staff  meeting  of  the  Towauda  District,  met  in 
the  Public  Library  in  Tunkhannock,  on  Tuesday,  May  6.  This  dis- 
trict is  large  with  very  difficult  railway  communication,  so  it  was 
very  gratifying  that  eight  out  of  fourteen  libraries  in  the  district 
sent  fifteen  representatives.  Miss  Mary  D.  Childs,  the  librax-ian  of 
the  local  library,  presided. 

The  morning  session  began  at  ten  o'clock  with  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Piatt, 
one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  the  library,  on  "What  our  library  has 
done  for  our  town ' ',  and  was  followed  by  an  old-fashioned  experience 
meeting,  each  librarian  present  telling  of  some  definite  thing  their 
library  had  accomplished.  Miss  Palmer,  of  the  Osterhout  Library, 
Wilkes-Barre,  gave  a  demonstration  on  book  mending;  Miss  Lewis, 
who  had  been  voluntarily  conducting  a  story  hour  for  the  librarian, 
gave  a  talk  on  her  experiences  and  the  value  of  a  story  hour  for  tlie 
small  library;  Miss  MacDonald  talked  on  the  "Circulation  and  care 
of  unbound  magazines",  and  Mr.  Carr,  of  Seranton,  on  "Clippings 
and  their  care."  After  lunch  Miss  Louise  Kiefer,  from  the  Public 
Library  of  Seranton,  had  a  paper  on  the  "Best  children's  books  of 
the  year";  Miss  Pickett,  of  Montrose,  talked  on  "Work  with  schools", 
and  Mr.  Bliss  on  "Librar^^  extension."  After  the  afternoon  session 
the  visiting  librarians  were  given  a  delightful  auto  ride  around  the 
town  and  vicinity  and  those  going  on  the  late  evening  trains  Avere 
served  with  a  much-enjoyed  supper  in  the  D.  A.  R.  rooms. 

The  Dimock  Free  Library,  the  Public  Library,  Laceyville;  the  Free 
Library,  Meshoppen ;  Free  Library,  Montrose ;  the  Mary  Packer  Cum- 
mings  Library,  Sayre ;  Public  Library,  Seranton ;  Public  Library, 
Tunkhannock ;  and  the  Osterhout  Free  Library  of  Wilkes-Barre,  were 
all  represented.  The  Free  Library  Commission  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Bliss  and  Miss  MacDonald. 

Williamspori. 

The  Neighborhood  Staff  meeting  of  the  Williamsport  District,  met 
in  the  James  V.  Brown  Library,  in  AVilliamsport,  on  May  9.  Mr. 
Bliss  presided  and  there  were  present  thirteen  representatives  from 
eight  towns.  The  program  for  the  morning  session  consisted  of  a 
short  address  by  Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  a  paper  on  the  "Best 
children's  books  of  the  year",  by  Miss  Bennett,  children's  librarian, 
Williamsport;  "Is  the  small  library  warranted  in  spending  much 
money  on  Americana  pertaining  to  its  section",  was  discussed  by  Miss 
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Hillings,  Lock  Haven  ;  and  a  talk  by  ]Miss  Crocker  .AVilliamsport,  on 
'"What  state  and  national  documents  are  useful  for  the  small  library." 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  a  paper  by  Miss  Shields,  Lewis- 
burg,  on  "Possible  sources  of  library  income",  and  was  discussed 
by  Mr.  Thomson.  ]\Ii.ss  Patterson,  of  Bloomsburg,  sent  her  paper  on 
the  "Value  of  the  Grosset  and  Dunlap  and  other  cheap  editions  for 
the  small  library,  and  Miss  MacDonald  talked  on  "Advisable  simplifi- 
cation in  the  technical  work  of  the  small  library."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  open  discussion  on  how  to  start  a  library,  a  question 
pertinent  to  one  delegation  present. 

A  rare  treat  was  a  visit,  after  lunch,  to  the  art  exhibit  in  the 
art  gallery  of  the  Brown  Libraiy.  The  following  towns  were  repre- 
sented: Bloomsburg,  Emporium,  Lewisburg,  Lock  Haven,  Jersey 
Shore,  Pennsdale,  Picture  Eocks,  Williamsi^ort,  and  Harrisburg. 
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